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NO TREATY OF PEACE! 


No Treaty of Peace is needed to conelude 
World War II. No, not even an armistice. 
The War should end only with the uncon- 
ditional surrender of those fiends inearnate 
who now rule in Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo. 

The Allies, or United Nations, should pro- 
ceed at once to organize the World Federa- 
tion. This Federation, planetary in extent, 
should inelude not only the nations fighting 
the Axis partners but also all neutrals will- 
ing to join. 

An immediate setting-up of the World 
Federation would tend tremendously to ob- 
viate the well-nigh insurmountable prob- 
lems that will inevitably arise at the con- 
clusion of hostilities. If it is not estab- 
lished now it is self-evident that war and 
its manifold miseries will continue for years 
after the shooting ceases. On that earnestly 
hoped-for day, neither the conquering Al- 
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lies nor the vanquished Axis aggressors will 
be in a state of mind to draw up a just or 
enduring Armistice agreement, much less a 
fair and honorable Treaty of Peace. 

For the immediate present no elaborate 
scheme of World Federation is needed or 
even advisable. A bare skeletal plan is all 
that is necessary. 
the will, followed by suitable action, to 
make the start in the right direction. 

If nothing is attempted before the fall of 
Berlin, it would seem self-evident that we 
would have over again the same old game of 
maintaining a balance of power. Each of 
the four big countries of the United Nations 
would automatically become responsible for 
its respective sphere of influence. China 
might be expected to be responsible for 
peace in the Far East, Russia in the Middle 
East, Britain and her dominions for a see- 


The prime necessity is 
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tion of the West, and the United States in 
the Western Hemisphere. Other possibili- 
ties are just as patent. 

If the World Federation with its World 
Court and World Police is not a fait accom- 
pli before the shooting stops, there cannot 
be prompt and reasonable disarmament on 
the the United 
States reverts to its former policy of isola- 


part of any nation. If 
tion in such a situation, not only must we 
have required military training for every 
fit person for a year or more but we must 
become poverty-stricken trying to maintain 
a gigantic armament program. 

Industry based upon building tanks and 
airplanes for destructive purposes is a pure 
Construction of airplanes 
and automobiles and other types of machin- 
ery for the betterment of civilization will 
This War is 


causing chaotic conditions in the lives of 


will-o’-the-wisp. 


provide an abiding industry. 
most citizens in every land. A race in arm- 
ament building will lead the world to utter 
chaos. 

There several suitable methods of 
initiating the plan of a World Federation. 
One way would be for the leaders of the 


are 


four large nations of the Allies—Roosevelt, 
Churehill, Stalin, and Chiang Kai-shek—to 
issue a joint call to consider the problem. 
Probably a better procedure would be for 
President Roosevelt to invite all the Allied, 
as well as neutral, nations to send delegates 
to a conference in Washington to initiate 
the project. 

The other nations are glad to benefit by 
Lend-Lease programs. They should 
more gladly desire programs making Lend- 
They would certainly 
prefer material for constructive uses for 


our 
Lease unnecessary. 


themselves rather than for the gruesome 
work of destroying other human beings. 
They surely would want a chance to raise 
their own food rather than depend on us to 
keep them from starvation. While we are 
training our men and completing other 
preparations for effective co-operation on 
the many world-wide battle fronts, we are 
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willing to continue Lend-Lease, even to our 
own discomfort. 

If the framework of a World Federation 
is not accepted now, there will be a dismal 
muddle in the disposal of the rights of the 
little nations at the moment of an armistice. 
Undue haste at such a time will sow seeds 
of future wars, quite early in prospect. 

Ravished Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark must be considered as fully as 
France and Poland. Just recently at a 
Town Hall program a premier of one of 
these small countries spent his whole lee- 
ture period complaining, almost bitterly at 
times, of how the small nations are prac- 
tically completely ignored in war and other 
plans by the ‘‘big nations’’ on the Allied 
This orator and scholar had been 
scheduled to speak on the Post-War World, 
on which topic he has just published a book 
that has been well received. 

Advocates fur such schemes as Union 
Now and Pan America must be realistic 
enough to see that a World Federation will 
outweigh their proposals in practicability. 
It is no time to set up a group of ‘‘democ- 
racies’’ or a Western Hemisphere group 
over against European and Asiatie groups. 

The conquered nations and their satellite 
countries of the Axis group should be ad- 
mitted to the World Federation as soon as 
conditions are sufficiently settled in those 
countries. Once Hitler and his crew are out 
of the picture, their subjugated nations, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Jugo- 
slavia, should be able, in a reasonably short 
time, to set their respective houses in order 
so as to have governments stable enough 
to warrant their admission to the Federa- 
tion. Military governments under the di- 
rection of the Allies will be necessary for 
some time in these nations. Such control 
will probably be necessary for a longer 
period in Germany itself. 

If the present policy of the joint High 
Command of the Allied armies prevails, the 
situation in the Far East will be slightly 


side. 


such as 
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delayed. The question of mandates and 
colonies in that area will demand for set- 
tlement the wisest brains the World Fed- 
eration can furnish. It is conceivable that 
Japan’s admission to the Federation might 
come much later than others. 

In an effective World Federation, fullest 
opportunity for local home rule will be nee- 
essary. The federated countries naturally 
will handle their own national problems 
and leave only to the Federation problems 
that will maintain peace and improve eco- 
nomic, cultural, social, and political rela- 
tions of worldwide interest. 

Reciprocal trade agreements like those 
fostered by our State Department in recent 
years with the Latin-American republics 
will obviously be one of the early impor- 
tant tasks of the Federation. Access to 
raw materials, monetary systems, and simi- 
lar economic matters of general interest can 


WHAT COLLEGES LEARN 


FROM WAR 


From war colleges learn anew that they 
are, in their work, accountable, now and in 
the future, to the people of the nation. 
From war colleges learn again that they 
exist in a democracy to preserve, enlarge, 
and enrich the life of the whole people. 
That responsibility they share with other 
institutions of the nation, such as govern- 
ments, churches, and industries. Colleges 
are like those institutions in that all are 
created and supported by the people and 
are, consequently, accountable to the people. 
They differ from those institutions, how- 
ever, in the work they do. In a democracy 
colleges are accountable for making avail- 
able to all who would know them the facts 
and the problems in the large bodies of sub- 
ject matter which comprise all aspects of 
the life of the whole people, the intellectual, 
the ethical, and the aesthetic. That, how- 
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be considered far better in a Federation 
formed now than in an Armistice era. 

The International Labor Office seems to 
continue to function well as the only sur- 
viving feature of the ill-fated League of 
Nations. This is an earnest of early sue- 
cess of co-operation in other areas. An 
International Education Office should fune- 
tion helpfully and promptly. 

If Admiral Halsey is to keep his ren- 
dezvous in Tokyo and General Arnold his 
date in Berlin before the end of the calen- 
dar year, promptitude is absolutely neces- 
the establishment of the World 
Federation. Many of us may not be as 
optimistic as the general and the admiral, 
but we should face squarely the situation 
and act accordingly. 

With the prompt establishment of a 
World Federation in its general outlines 
no world peace is advisable or necessary ! 


sary in 


By 
WARREN TAYLOR 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


ever, is not all of their work. Colleges are 
further accountable for helping all those 
who want to devélop within themselves a 
critical and a creative intelligence. For a 
critical and a creative intelligence are two 
of the most useful and two of the noblest 
instruments the people of any country can 
have. Consequently, they are two of the 
least dispensable of democratic and human- 
istic values. With them, people shape their 
own lives; and in shaping their lives they 
may also aid in shaping the life of the na- 
tion. With intelligence, people preserve, 
enlarge, and enrich their existence in this 
world. 

The isolationist and the obstructionist 
may say today that, since the colleges 
wanted war, they will have to pay the price 
of war and so they cannot now continue 
with the comfortable policy of ‘‘education 
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as usual.’’ The colleges did not want war. 
They wanted war, however, more than they 
wanted its alternative: a world enslaved 
under the will of a tyrannical dictator. 
The colleges did not want war, but they 
wanted war rather than its alternative: a 
world of ruthless and merciless violence, a 
world in which men were denied the rights 
and the dignity of man, a world in which 
a small group of men, the dictators alone, 
would exercise their wills—and in which all 
other: men would become ignorant slaves. 
Now that they are at war, the colleges must 
face anew their failures in the past and 
their work today and in the future. If col- 
leges do not examine and evaluate anew 
that work, they will have broken faith with 
the people who have helped to create and 
to support them because of their belief that 
knowledge and intelligence are of positive 
value to men. If colleges do not face their 
past failures and their work ahead, they 
will faith with the men who 
are risking and are giving up their lives to 
destroy tyranny in the world and to permit 
the whole people to continue to work to 
and 


have broken 


achieve in their lives democratic 
humanistic ideals. 

Now that they are at war, the colleges 
must with vision and energy renew their 
efforts to supply students with knowledge 
and, even more important, to develop within 
Many of the students 
are and will be soldiers. The value of both 
knowledge and intelligence to them is well 
known and the colleges must work and will 
work to supply it. They must demonstrate 
in action as well as in word that the cause 
is just. Colleges know that their ideals are 
included in the democratic and humanistic 
ideals which the dictators have destroyed 
in their own countries and seek to 
destroy throughout the world. The colleges 
realize that this is a total war, a war of 
ideas as well as of tanks and airplanes. 
Realizing that, they know that thinking is 
a means both of combating the enemy and 


them intelligence. 


now 
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of righting one’s course. To be won, a war 
of ideas must be fought with the head as 
well as with the arms. 

Whether students become soldiers or not, 
they will all be citizens. And the colleges 
stand accountable for the knowledge and 
the intelligence of citizens. If colleges are 
to train students to exercise their capaci- 
ties as individuals, and, as citizens, to make 
their talents truly useful to the whole 
people, they must constantly inquire into 
the effectiveness with which they have done 
their work. 

The work done by the colleges of the 
United States during the past century is 
both valuable and instructive. Those col- 
leges studied many subjects in many ways. 
From the deplorable conditions we our- 
selves face today, and seek to remedy, we 
may conclude that their proper study was 
not always, as it might well have been, the 
life of man in this world. We may now see 
that institutions which deviate from that 
center fail to produce effective answers and 
responses which must be made to the prob- 
lems and challenges of existence if men, if 
the whole people, are to have peace and 
order and happiness in the pursuit of hu- 
man values. 

During the first half of the past century 
colleges were commonly dominated by re- 
ligious organizations which were torn be- 
tween two worlds. Those organizations 
frequently had at least a partial faith in 
the ethical power of human beings to be- 
come men and women of good will. Their 
distrust of the world, however, and their 
Utopian pictures of themselves in another 
world after their deaths blinded them to 
the problems their children and _ their 
grandchildren would face in this world. 
When those organizations actually willed 
the good of the world, and from that desire 
attained a sense of direction, they lacked 
the perspective, the strategy, and the power 
born of knowledge and intelligence to fol- 
low that direction. As they neglected the 
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central issues of the life of man in this 
world, they became ineffectual 
They did not show the whole people how 
to respond fruitfully to the challenges 
which threatened their existence. They did 
show them how to preserve, enlarge, 


angels. 


not 
and enrich the peace, happiness, and _ posi- 
tive good of this world. 

During the second half of the past cen- 
tury, teachers in the colleges of the United 
States went in great numbers to Germany 
in search of knowledge and in search of 
acquiring and accumulating 
knowledge. The colleges had tried religious 
dogma; they would now try scholarship. 
But today, after more than half a century 
of accumulating knowledge for its own 
sake, colleges must in all truthfulness admit 
that searchers have discovered too little 
about the ends of knowledge or about the 
uses which should be made of it. If they 
had, could they have conscientiously per- 
mitted to happen what has happened? The 
scholars neglected to evaluate the social 
implications of their knowledge. They re- 
fused to control the uses made of it. And 
vet, those uses make knowledge of value to 
the whole people, who need both it and in- 
telligence to shape their own lives and the 
lives of the nations which they create and 
in which they live. 

Today colleges fully realize that the past 
century achieved no useful synthesis of the 
values of education. Faith, motive power, 
and direction, without knowledge, do not 
supply adequate means for men to shape 
their lives. Nor does knowledge or scholar- 
ship, without faith, motive power, and di- 
rection. Knowledge accumulated as_ its 
own end, mere scholarship, with an indif- 
ference to the uses which may be and 
actually are made of it, is but a deceptive 
tool, assuring those who depend on it alone, 
death, and not life. Today the pictures of 
what a tyrannical dictator does to the po- 
litical and economic life of the nations he 
subjugates, the pictures of France, Bel- 


means of 
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gium, Holland, Poland, and Greece, are so 
vivid in our minds that we do not remember 
as frequently as we should one other fact. 
It is this: that even the dictator 
destroyed the political and economie free- 


before 


dom of other nations, he destroyed the 
schools and universities of his own country. 
Those universities are the ones which in- 
structed the colleges and the universities of 
the United States in the pursuit of objective 
showed 
And 
Americans now see that the greatness of 


scholarship. Those universities 


Americans how to accumulate facts. 
those universities, their accumulation of 
knowledge, was in itself powerless to aid 
the people of the nation in preserving their 
rights and their freedom. Facts were pow- 
erless to prevent their enslavement. Facts 
and scholarship alone were powerless to 
enable even the universities themselves to 
continue to exist as universities. They were 
subordinated under the will of a dictator 
who supposed that government was not 
merely one of the many institutions which 
people used to shape their existence but 
was the only one and, hence, that it had 
absolute power over all other institutions. 
The faculties of German universities were 
purged, not on the grounds of intellectual 
incompetence or of failure in duty, but on 
racial and political charges. The Nazi 
party and not the scholars knew the truth. 
The party and not the scholars appointed 
new faculties, drew up curricula, directed 
research, and controlled all instruction and 
all publication. Neither the people nor the 
scholars were permitted to inquire into, to 
determine, or to evaluate the ends they 
would pursue in their lives nor the means 
they would use in pursuing them. 

Today the uncritical and so-called objec- 
tive scholars may interpret ‘‘education as 
usual’’ as the accumulation and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. They may deny that 
colleges have the responsibility to impart, 
that they are accountable for imparting, a 
sense of the meaning and the uses of knowl- 
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edge in the lives of men in this world. In 
that denial, they admit that they are pow- 
erless to save themselves and others. They 
admit that the issues at the very center of 
life are too brilliant for their eyes. They 
prefer a holiday in the cool, revitalizing 
shade, while others fan the flame to keep it 
bright. 

From war then, colleges learn anew that 
they may be useful to the people, both as 
individuals and, collectively, as the nation. 
Their students and their faculties become 
useful in preserving and enriching life as 
they create within the nation a social- 
minded and a fair-minded group of citizens. 
Because of its knowledge and its intelli- 
gence, that group, at its best, prefers and 
seeks to establish fact rather than fiction, 
enlightenment and reason rather than ig- 
norance and fanaticism, rational and just 
judgments rather than prejudices, co- 
operation rather than exploitation, long- 
range improvement rather than short- 
sighted profit, the good of the whole people 
rather than special favors for the few, self- 
government rather than tyranny, freedom 
and individual liberty rather than regimen- 
tation and servitude. The religion of such 
a group is humanity itself. It is still will- 
ing to try first an old democratic method: 


The surest plan to make a man 
Is, think him so. 


The need today for such a group to lead 
the country—a group wise, powerful, cour- 
ageous, with the realization of the enduring 
good of the whole people uppermost in their 
efforts—reminds colleges of their obligation 
not only to impart knowledge to students 
but also to help them develop within them- 
selves a critical and a creative intelligence. 
For the life of individuals and of nations 
comes from the power men have within 
themselves to solve the problems which 
challenge their survival. They must know 
the world they live in. To act wisely in it, 
they must discover and create all possible 
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methods of solving their problems. They 
cannot solve them effectively without a 
creative intelligence. They must further 
consider the consequences which will result 
from their use of those methods. By their 
critical intelligence they must select those 
methods which will most certainly assure 
their end: peace, order, and happiness in 
the pursuit of human values. 

The failure of the colleges in the past to 
realize their full obligations to the whole 
people has resulted from obvious causes. 
Economie, political, and religious factors 
may have operated from without. Govern- 
ments, industries, and churches do not al- 
ways want colleges to have the freedom and 
the power of self-government which they 
would themselves enjoy. But the failure 
of colleges to develop in citizens a creative 
and a critical intelligence also springs from 
causes within. Their faculties and admin- 
istrative officers have at times denied or 
disregarded their obligations; they have 
escaped through shaded avenues of special 
privileges and exemptions, of bewilderment 
and confusion, of rationalization and snob- 
bishness. Colleges have often become a 
game preserve for mediocrity. Some of 
them are willing to accept enslavement if 
their masters will but let them remain inert, 
smug, and comfortable. They have drifted 
with the tide as if their wisdom were not 
of more than this world of the twentieth 
century. They have warmed themselves 
with the fleeces of the hungry sheep they 
have not fed. They have looked to their 
buildings and to their equipment as their 
elaim to glory. And they have done an 
endless amount of paper work on their cur- 
ricula and have talked and talked about 
them. As frequently as not, their paper 
work and their talk were but efforts to con- 
struct a machine to do their work for them. 
A curriculum, however, is but the crudest 
sort of mechanical instrument; it can never 
become the center of any college. For the 
essence of colleges does not exist in build- 
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ings, in equipment, nor in courses of study. 
It exists in men. It exists in the flow of 
fact and method, of idea and value, from 
the minds of one human being to another, 
from teachers to students, from students to 
teachers. 

That fact colleges also learn anew from 
war, for men speaking to men and men 
hearing men, not brutes and not machines, 
speak, is the only dependable way colleges 
may impart knowledge and a sense of 
values, a creative and a critical intelligence. 
It is the only way colleges may clarify the 
problems of man’s existence and supply 
men with answers which are born of crea- 
tive intelligence and which are to be judged 
in their effectiveness and desirability by 
critical intelligence. 

A creative and a critical intelligence re- 
quires that colleges shift from academic 
questions to living questions. Even if they 
refuse to take a definite stand, they are still 
obliged, as clearinghouses of ideas, to make 
the people aware of their problems. With- 
out a knowledge of the facts of their prob- 
lems and a sense of the consequences which 
the proposed solutions to them will bring, 
no people can wisely govern themselves. 
Today no area of life is exempt from the 
obligation of facing and answering ques- 
tions of great consequence in the lives of 
the whole people. A few cases will illus- 
trate the range. What restrictions will sci- 
entists place on the uses of their inventions 
and discoveries? Will those inventions and 
discoveries be weapons to build up or to 
destroy the life and the work of man? Will 
churches find potent and provocative sym- 
bols to express and release within men a 
power which creates good will? In political 
science and economies what steps will this 
century take to realize more fully for the 
whole people the values implicit in two 
great legacies from the eighteenth century : 
democracy and industrialism? Is there now 
for the whole people a more profitable field 
of study than the reasons for the loss of the 
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peace in 1918? How may a durable and un- 
failing peace be established after this war? 
Concerning public education, Professor 
Gabriel, of Yale, was certainly more hope- 
ful than circumspect when he said recently : 
‘‘The public-school system has freed the 
American from the slavery of ignorance.’’ 
Our processes of government are not always 
in our civics books nor is our economy in 
our arithmeties. Ignorance still leaves too 
many unable to differentiate between ex- 
ploitative and co-operative effort; it still 
leaves too many who cannot tell the sources 
of their woe from the sources of their joy. 

War informs colleges that they have not 
developed within the citizens of the nation 
as much intelligence as they need to shape 
decent and useful lives for all. If colleges 
stop paying lip service to a cluster of ab- 
stract verities and good intentions and 
persist courageously in imparting knowl- 
edge and creating intelligence, they can 
add immeasurably and constructively to the 
whole life of the country. Are there real 
reasons why they should not have a voice 
in shaping the policies of the country? Are 
there real reasons why they should not help 
in keeping all facts about our national 
problems and all merits and shortcomings 
of the proposed solutions to those problems 
fearlessly before the whole people? Are 
there real reasons why they should not cor- 
relate their study of the past more closely 
with the present, in which their students 
are living, and with the future, which they 
may help to create? Are there real reasons 
why they should not study first and last 
the life of man in this world, since it, and 
not highly abstracted and isolated details 
of subject matter, is the center of all 
studies, the base that supports them, the tie 
that binds them? Are colleges obliged to 
look upon students merely as experts in 
narrow fields of specialization? May they 
not look upon them also as responsible and 
accountable members of a society of self- 
governing citizens? 
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From war, colleges learn that they must 
now move beyond the objectivity they have 
been luxuriating in for more than half a 
century. From war they learn that if they 
are to survive they must move toward, not 
deviate from, the center of all human en- 
deavor, the life of man in this world. They 
must, consequently, re-orient their interest 
They must 
view them no longer as bodies of facts ex- 
isting in their own right and as their own 


in all the subjects they teach. 


end for being. Colleges must certainly 
know the details of their subjects and they 
must impart those details, but they must 
also look upon them as instruments in the 
shaping of man’s existence, his peace, his 
happiness, his positive good. 

The socialization of the curriculum does 
not mean, in its essence, the reorganization 
or mechanization of the curriculum. It 
does not mean voeationalism. It does not 
mean the destruction of high standards or 
the addition of easy courses that students 
want in place of courses they will need. It 
does not mean talk and more talk, mere 
educational jargon, in place of thought, 
although many theorists have made it just 
that. The socialization of the curriculum 
means the constant re-examination and ap- 
praisal by individual teachers and students 
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of bodies of subject matter in terms of what 
is living and what is dead within them, of 
the discovery within them of the values and 
the criteria of man’s existence in this world. 
An awareness of values includes a sense of 
what men can and ought to will to be. 

Colleges today have a plethora of ideals, 
but are weak in strategy. Their crucial 
problem now is, with the aid of knowledge 
and intelligence, to implement their ideals. 
They know what might well be done. Let 
them do it, courageously and in all good 
faith. 

Students must possess a body of knowl- 
edge. As men with special work to do they 
will need it. They must also possess the 
power to act, to think, to create, and to 
eriticize. As citizens, they will also need 
that power. And as they develop it, they 
will become men, not machines. As they 
develop it, they will become free men in a 
free world. From war, colleges learn their 
usefulness to humanity. From war they 
must learn to say to each of their students 
now and forever: 


Thou art a man, God is no more; 
Thy own humanity learn to adore. 


Colleges must teach their students the meth- 
ods and the rewards of that adoration. 





THE NEW FORMAT AND OTHER MAT- 
TERS CONCERNING “SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY” 

With this issue, Scuoon AND Society dis- 
penses with cover pages, thus adding from three 
to seven columns to the space that is available 
for articles and other textual materials, the 
amount in any given number depending upon 
the space taken by advertisements. In this way, 
the journal is able to increase its service to its 
readers without overstepping its quota of paper 
—which must remain within the amount used 
during the past year. The new arrangement will 
also make more economical the issuing of half- 
size numbers during at least part of the summer, 


a policy adopted in 1940 which will necessarily 
be continued because of the restrictions on the 
use of paper. In fact, the change will make it 
possible readily to adjust the size of the journal 
to further limitations in the use of paper, to in- 
creased printing costs, to a reduction in reve- 
nues, or to other conditions that may arise with 
the intensification of the war effort. 

Up to the present time, there has fortunately 
been no need for drastic curtailments in the 
services rendered by ScHOOL AND Society to its 
readers and to edueation generally. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education, Ine., last Saturday, it was 
reported that the journal completed on March 31 
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its nineteenth consecutive month “in the black.” 
The membership-subseriptions to SCHOOL AND 
Society have been sustained during the current 
academie year, and as of April 1, 1943, were 
practically the same as on September 1, 1942. 
This does not mean, of course, that there have 
Far 


been no withdrawals or discontinuances. 


from it. Hundreds of member subscribers have 
left educational work for the duration, and 
others have been forced to discontinue because 
of inereased living costs and particularly be- 
cause of higher taxes and the lowering of the 
levels of income-tax exemptions. These losses, 
however, have so far been almost exaetly bal- 
anced (within 1.8 per cent) by the accession of 
new member subscribers—and this without any 
extensive membership-promotion campaigns. 

As with other educational and scientifie jour- 
nals from which last Saturday’s meeting had 
reports, there have been losses in library sub- 
scriptions, but in the ease of SCHOOL AND So- 
cipTy these are not yet of marked significance. 

in the judgment of the officers of the society 
and of others present at the annual meeting, the 
journal in its new form will be able to provide 
the maximum of service that is consistent with 
whatever exigencies may arise during the com- 
ing year. 

AFT’S ILLUMINATING REPORT ON 

POSTWAR PROBLEM NO. I 

Ir the relationships between the democracies 
and the Soviet Union do not constitute at the 
present time Postwar Problem No. 1, so to ehar- 
acterize them is at most only a slight rhetorical 
exaggeration. It is fortunate, therefore, that 
the first report of the Commission of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers on Edueation and 
the Postwar World not only should concentrate 
upon this problem, but should deal with it in a 
keenly competent fashion and in a context so 
broadly informed and so thoroughly consistent 
with American idealism as to be a source of 
gratification and pride to the profession of edu- 
cation in the United States. 

The commission is made up of John L. Childs 
and George S. Counts, professors of edueation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
John M. Fewkes, president of the federation, 
Selma M. Borchardt, national legislative repre- 
sentative, and Irvin R. Kuenzli, seeretary-trea- 
surer. Messrs. Childs and Counts are primarily 
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responsible for the writing of the report, which 
has been published over their names and under 
the title, “America, Russia, and the Communist 
Party in the Postwar World,” by the John Day 
Company, New York City. (Pp. 92; $1.25; edu- 
cational edition, $1.00.) 

Dr. Counts is one of the most thoroughgoing 
American students of the new Russia. He has 
spent much time in the Soviet Union, begin- 
ning in 1927. In preparation for his first visit, 
he mastered the language to the extent that he 
could converse not only with the officials and 
the intelligensia generally but with representa- 
tives of the former peasant groups, and he was 
permitted to mingle freely with the latter. Dr. 
student of 


Childs, while not so specifically a 
Russia, has a realistie view of world problems, 
aequired in part from eleven years’ residence 
and travel in the Far East. Neither is, or ever 
has been, a Communist in political or economic 
faith; in fact both, and particularly Dr. Counts, 
exerted a powerful influence in defeating the 
Communistie elements in the AFT. 

The report discloses with convincing clarity 
the vital differences between the ideologies of 
the Soviets and the democracies. The essential 
contention of the report is that these ideologies 
can live side by side in a peaceful world, and 
that, if the world is to remain peaceful, they 
must learn to live side by side. This will re- 
quire sacrifices from both, but it will be the 
sacrifice of unjustifiable prejudices and inde- 
fensible ambitions, and in no sense the sacrifice 
Specifically, the United 
must ac- 


of fundamental ideals. 
States, with the other democracies, 
cept the Soviet Union “into full and cordial 
partnership in the waging of the war and the 
ordering of the postwar world.” The Soviet 
Union “must with equal frankness abandon the 
policy of Communistie imperialism” and with- 
draw all moral and material support of the 
Communist International in general, and the 
American Communist Party in particular. In 
Russia itself, we are told, the “Party and Party 
Line are in fact a curious hangover from earlier 
times,” and the “interests of both America and 
Russia will be equally served by the dissolution 
of this Party.” 

The Soviet leaders are said to like frankness 
and forthrightness in international discussions 
as contrasted with the evasions, circumlocutions, 
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and equivocations that have associated the term, 
“diplomatic,” with concealment and insineerity. 
Childs and Counts seem, then, to be clearly 
justified in bringing into high relief the plain 
fact that, while the new order should welcome 
the open competition of rival social and eco- 
nomic ideologies, it cannot permit the propaga- 
tion of any ideology through hidden channels, 
fifth-column activities, and conspiratorial in- 


oW. OG. B. 


trigue. 


TWO IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
AS TO CANCELED MEETINGS 

BECAUSE of abnormal traveling conditions and 
the request of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion that meetings involving the use of railroad 
facilities be eliminated as far as possible, the 
following announcements have been sent to the 
editor of ScHoon AND Socrery for immediate 
publication : 

1. The Executive Committee of the American 
Council on Education, as announced by George 
F. Zook, president, has been authorized, after 
a vote by mail of the members of the couneil, 
“to constitute itself as the 26th annual meeting 
of the council in place of the usual May meet- 
ing.” 

The Executive Committee, accordingly, will 
meet in Washington, May 7. Edmund E. Day, 
president, Cornell University, and chairman of 
the council for 1942-43, will be chairman of the 
meeting. President Zook will make his annual 
report, and “all other necessary business will be 
conducted.” Voting by mail for officers for 
1943-44 is now in progress. William P. Tolley, 
president, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, chair- 
man; H. L. Donovan, president, University of 
Kentucky; and DeWitt S. Morgan, superinten- 
dent of schools, Indianapolis, constitute the 
nominating committee. 

2. The Midwestern Psychological Association, 
by a vote of 123 to 6, has decided to suspend all 
meetings, elections of officers and new members, 
and collection of dues until the wartime restric- 
tions on travel are removed. The normal activi- 
ties of the association will be resumed at the end 
of the war when officers will call a meeting. The 
newly elected president is Sidney L. Pressey, 
professor of psychology, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity; the newly elected member of the council, 
Miles A. Tinker, professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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1943 SUMMER SESSIONS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Tue University of California announces the 
institution of a new type of summer session 
within the framework of an enlarged division 
of university extension. 
will be held on the Berkeley and Los Angeles 
sampuses for six weeks, June 28 to August 6, 


The summer sessions 


inclusive. 

The sessions will be open, as usual, to all high- 
school graduates and others over 21 years of age 
who are able to profit by the instruction offered. 
Numerous features have been planned to meet 
emergencies that have arisen because of the war 
effort. Teachers have been ealled to fill vaean- 
cies in fields unfamiliar to them; some high- 
school graduates will need to complete matricu- 
lation requirements; certain students who are 
sandidates for degrees in the regular curriculum 
and who are unable to attend the full six-week 
term will find offerings adequate to their needs. 

The summer session will run coneurrently with 
the new 16-week summer terms offered on both 
“ampuses, Which will be open only to students 
who have met the formal admission and resi- 
dence requirements. Summer-session students 
will not be obliged to meet these formalities. 

For the Bulletin of the summer sessions con- 
taining complete information on courses, fees, 
and other expenses, write to the Summer Ses- 
sions Office, either 222 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley, or 242 Ad- 
ministration Building, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


“THE DESCENT FROM OLYMPUS” 


A provect fathered by Atlanta University, the 
People’s College Program, completed in January 
a ten-week session, during which more than 400 
students enrolled in 35 classes meeting for an 
hour one evening each week. The purpose of 
the program was to bring education to the com- 
munity, and the classes were held in buildings 
located in various sections of the city. The 
nominal registration fee of 50¢ was the sole 
charge, except a small fee for materials in 
courses in art and handicrafts. No official 
credits of any kind were required. If the ap- 
plicant could read and write and had a desire to 
learn, he was admitted, no question asked, and 
attendance was optional. Homework was given 
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out’ only by request. The joy of accomplish- 
ment was the reward for successful work. 
There were no examinations. 

The students of the People’s College included 
men and women from many groups—domesties, 
porters, clerks, business agents of labor unions, 
college professors and their wives, ministers, 
housewives, skilled and unskilled laborers, mail 
carriers, social workers, nurses, and so on— 
representing “the living levels of the average 
man and woman whose interests have developed 
beyond the offerings of the publie night school.” 

A variety of courses was offered ranging from 
handicrafts, home management, repair of eloth- 
ing, and everyday English, to book reviewing, 
foreign languages, world geography, musie ap- 
preciation, and public speaking. The 
popular offerings were “those dealing with 
written and spoken English, those preparing 
students for employment and refreshing them 


most 


in skills and techniques previously acquired, and 
those related to everyday living in a southern 
community.” Teachers for these courses were 
recruited from the campus and the town—teach- 
ers, businessmen, ministers, civic leaders, phy- 
sicians, artists, social workers—and their ser- 
vices were freely given. 

A rental library, a film forum on current 
affairs, and a weekly radio hour were additional 
features of the program, made possible through 
the co-operation of the university’s library and 
School of Library Service. 

A second session of the People’s College be- 
gan late in February and, in co-operation with 
other institutions and agencies in the city, ear- 
ried on for the Negro community “an eduea- 
tional program designed to set men free from 
the drabness of unfilled lives and to enable their 
more satisfactory functioning in a war-toned 
society.” A Negro columnist, criticizing higher 
institutions of learning as “high-brow,” extolled 
the virtues of this departure from the eut-and- 
dried pattern in a recent article entitled “The 
Descent from Olympus.” 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH MOVEMENT 
IN BRITAIN 
In the March Bulletin of the Committee on 
Youth Problems, ACE, Evan Davies gives inter- 
esting data on the youth movement in Great 
Britain. 
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On October 3, 1939, the English Board of Edu- 
cation, which operates through 561 local eduea- 
tion authorities controlling both elementary and 
higher edueation, and the Department of Edu- 
‘ation for Seotland “assumed direct responsi- 
bility” for young people between the ages of 14 
and 20. A National Youth Committee and, in 
1942, a Youth Advisory Council were organized 
to keep the president of the board informed eon- 
cerning “the views and problems of youth to- 
day” and to make suggestions. The authorities 
for higher education were asked to set up youth 
committees, composed of representatives of em- 
ployers, trade unions, teachers, churches, and 
other groups, whose busines it is 

(1) to stimulate local interest and public opinion 
. . +3 (2) to ascertain the needs of young people 
.. +3 (3) to bring all local organizations .. . into 
touch with each other and with the local authorities 

..; and (4) to obtain, collect, and receive money 
and funds by way of contributions, subscriptions, 
{and so on]. 


fod 


Inasmuch as 75 per cent of British youth be- 
tween 14 and 18 are employed, the committees 
have been chiefly concerned in bringing them 
recreational advantages. The resources of the 
local authorities, such as swimming pools and 
tennis courts, are put at their disposal “either 
free or at a reduced rate,” and the committees 
provide a variety of games, musical and dra- 
matic activities, debates, “week-ends in the coun- 
try for young workers,” and the like. The cost 
of maintaining facilities for youth is met by 
grants-in-aid from publie funds, which the loeal 
education authorities or the Board of Edueation 
may make according to circumstances. Recently 
youth centers have been established and clubs 
formed, the latter often defraying their own 
expenses. 

As early as December, 1941, there 
pulsory registration of all youth 16 to 17 years 
of age, and if they were not members of a youth 
organization, they were invited—not coereed— 
to become members of one of the clubs affiliated 
with the local youth committee. There is a great 
variety of clubs, many local branches of national 
organizations, and such patriotic groups as 
Cadet Units of the Home Guard and the Air 
Training Corps. All of them emphasize phys- 
ical development. 

The Board of Education is urging educational 


yas com- 
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institutions to formulate training courses for 
youth service in which the characteristics and 


environment of adolescents will be among the 
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subjects studied and which will be of great sig- 


nificance to “leaders of youth in postwar 


Britain.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

MarGaret I[ENDERSON has been appointed 
assistant dean of women, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 


versity. 


RanpoLtpH W. WeEpSTER, assistant professor 
of physical education, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed acting dean, School of 
Physical Education and Athletics, during the 
absence of Alden W. Thompson, who has been 
commander in the 


commissioned a lieutenant 


Naval Reserve. 

Tue following persons have been appointed 
to the staff of 
nounced by the president, Harold W. Dodds, 


Princeton University, as an- 


April 24: Gordon A. Craig, assistant professor 
of history; Irving B. Kingsford, assistant pro- 
fessor of military science; Edward A. Stevens 
and Kurt Wohl, visiting assistant professors of 
Lloyd Carver, Richard F. Taschek, 
A. Kahler, 3d, and Jack Larsen, in- 


physics ; 
I rederick 
structors in physies; Valentin Bargmann and 
Robert R. Singleton, instructors in mathematies; 
Miller, Samuel E. 
Slaymaker, 3d, research associates in the de- 
The fol- 


lowing promotions were also announced: from 


and Kenneth D. Jr., and 


partment of aeronautical engineering. 


assistant profesorships to associate professor- 
ships, Walter C. Johnson, Louis F. Rahm, Greg- 
ory P. Tschebotarioff, John C. Whitwell, and 
Richard H. Wilhelm, of the School of Engineer- 
ing, and EK. Harris Harbison in the department 
of history. John G. Barry and Norman J. Sol- 
lenberger, of the School of Engineering, have 


been advanced to assistant professorships. 


GAETANO SALVEMINI, opponent of Fascism, 
who was deprived of his Italian citizenship and 
has since become an American citizen, will oe- 
eupy the chair of Italian culture at the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley) during the spring 
term of 1944. 
is De Bosis lecturer in history at Harvard Uni- 


At present, Professor Salvemini 


versity. 


Ray Lyman Wizpur, chancellor, Stanford 
University, has announced the following ap- 
pointment for the spring and summer quarters: 
Graham Phillips Du Shane, of the University of 
Chicago, as acting professor of biology for the 
quarters; Harlen M. Adams, of Chico 
(Calif.) State College, acting assistant professor 
of speech and drama for the summer quarter; 
Ralph R. Fields, assistant superintendent of 


two 


schools, San Jose, acting assistant professor of 
education for the spring quarter; and Paul 
Hurd, of Menlo Park (Calif.) Junior College, 
and Wilbur H. Dutton, of Eugene (Ore.), as 
acting instructors in education for the spring 
quarter. 


Witsur C. GorHuam, publisher’s representa- 
tive for Farrar and Rinehart, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in physies, Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.), “to handle an assignment 
created by the establishment of a Naval Flight 
Preparatory School there this semester.” 


THE University of New Hampshire has an- 
nounced the following among recent promo- 
tions: Marion C. Beckwith, instructor in phys- 
ical education for women, to an assistant pro- 
fessorship and the directorship of the depart- 
ment; Herbert A. Carroll, associate professor 
of psychology, to a professorship; and William 
H. Hartwell, and Harold I. Leavitt, assistant 
professors of physics, William B. Nulsen, assis- 
tant professor of electrical engineering, and E. 
Howard Stolworthy, assistant professor of me- 
chanical engineering, to associate professorships. 


VirGit Hunt, who resigns as president, Cen- 
tral Normal College (Danville, Ind.), May 1, has 
accepted an appointment in the department of 
physics, Indiana University. 


Tue following appointments have been neces- 
sitated by the growth of courses consonant with 
training for the war effort at Upsala College 
(East Orange, N. J.): Frances Peloubet and 
C. W. Black, to the department of biology; 
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Alan Stillman, to the department of mathe- 
maties; William Hazell, Jr., to the department 
of physics; and John Kowald, to the depart- 
ment of chemistry. 


LucreciA J. RUISANCHEZ is doing research in 
language for the Specialist Corps of the eduea- 
tion branch of the War Department and teach- 
ing at the Secretariat of the Inter-American 
Defense Board, Washington, D. C. 


Tue following persons have been appointed 
to the Board of Directors of the newly organ- 
ized Edueational Film Library Association, Ine., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City; L. C. 
Larson, instructor in visual education, Indiana 
University, chairman; Bruce A. Findlay, diree- 
tor of visual edueation, public schools, Los 
Angeles, vice-chairman; R. Russell Munn, Cleve- 
land Publie Library, secretary; B. A. Aughin- 
baugh, director of visual edueation, Ohio State 
Department of Education; Thomas L. Broad- 
bent, assistant professor of German, Brigham 
Young University; James S. Kinder, professor 
of education, Pennsylvania College for Women 
(Pittsburgh); Margaret Kirk, of the public 
schools, Newark (N. J.); H. L. Kooser, assis- 
tant professor of visual edueation, Iowa State 
College (Ames); and George B. Zehmer, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Virginia. 
Donald Slesinger, director, American Film Cen- 
ter, will serve as acting administrative director. 
The founding of the organization followed a 
year of consultation and joint activity by a com- 
mittee “representing 122 university, college, and 
state film libraries.” 


Mary Moore THomson, president, Western 
College (Oxford, Ohio), has been chosen the 
American Mother for 1943 by the Golden Rule 
Foundation. The award, which was established 
in 1935, goes annually to the woman considered 
by the American Mothers Committee as “most 
representative of the highest ideals of American 
motherhood and family life.” 
the mother of four sons all of whom are in the 
war. 


Mrs. Thomson is 


Ratpn W. E. Bowers, of the staff of the 
department of industrial education, Louisiana 
State University, has been appointed to the 
Louisiana State Department of Education on 
a part-time basis as consultant in pre-induction 
training. 
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CiypE W. MerepiTH, dean, School of Divin- 
ity, Marion (Ind.) College, and Paul E. Parker, 
head of the department of biology, have re- 
Dean Meredith will leave at the close of 
the academic year to pursue further study; 


signed. 


Professor Parker has entered training for ser- 
vice as a chaplain in the Army. 


PauLt Ropinson CoLEMAN-NoRTON, associate 
protessor of classies, Princeton University, is in 
service with the Army. 


SPENCER TD. POLLARD, assistant professor of 
economies, University of California (Berkeley), 
has been granted leave of absence for service 
as chief analyst in the War Labor Board’s San 
Francisco office. 


Joun W. Tayvor, director, Bureau of Eduea- 
tional Research, Louisiana State University, has 
been commissioned a captain in the Officer’s Re- 
serve Corps of the Army. He expects to be 
ordered to the School of Military Government, 
University of Virginia, on May 15. 


Recent Deaths 


Joun Epwarp WILLIAMS, dean of the faculty, 
Polytechnie Institute (Blacksburg), 
died, April 19, at the age of seventy-five years. 


Virginia 


Dr. Williams, who began his teaching in high 
schools in Virginia, had served as licentiate in 
mathematies (1897-1903), University of Vir- 
ginia, and as profesor of mathematies at the 
institute since 1903 and in the deanship since 
1924. 


JoHN H. Wiamorr, dean emeritus, School of 
Law, Northwestern University, died, April 20, 
at the age of eighty years. 
the staff of the university as professor of law 
(1893) and became dean in 1901. In 1929, he 
retired from the deanship, but continued his 


Dr. Wigmore joined 


services as professor of law on evidence. 


THE REVEREND HAROLD CLARENCE JAQUITH, 
provost, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), 
died, April 20, at the age of fifty-four vears. 
Dr. Jaquith, who had been on leave to serve as 
an educational consultant with the OPA, had 
held the presideney of Illinois College (Jack- 
sonville) from 1933 to 1937, when he accepted 
the post of provost at Trinity College. 


THe Very REVEREND FrRANcIS P. Lyons, 
C.S.P., former professor of theology, St. Paul’s 
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College, Catholic University of America, died, 
April 21, at the age of fifty-eight years. 
CHARLES CLARK WILLOUGHBY, director emeri- 
tus, Peabody Museum, Harvard University, died, 
April 21, at the age of eighty-five years. Mr. 
Willoughby went to the museum in 1894 as chief 
assistant and became assistant curator (1899), 
assistant director (1913), director (1915), and 


director emeritus, 1928. 


Tue RrvEREND EpWarD SMITH Parsons, 
president emeritus, Marietta (Ohio) College, 


died, April 22, at the age of seventy-nine years. 
Dr. Parsons has served as professor of English 
(1898-1916), and 
dean, department of arts and sciences (1901- 
17), Colorado State College of Agriculture and 


(1892-1917), vice president 


Mechanie Arts, and as president, Marietta Col- 
lege, 1919-36. 

THE REVEREND THOMAS WHITE CURRIE, pres- 
ident, Austin (Tex.) Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, died, April 22, at the age of sixty-four 
Dr. Currie had served the seminary as 
English Bible (1911-20) and as 
professor of church history, polity, and English 


years. 


professor of 


Bible and president since 1920. 

Louis AGassiz Test, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, Purdue University, succumbed to a 
heart attack, April 22, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. Dr. Test had served as professor of 
chemistry (1907-09), Occidental College (Los 
Angeles) ; assistant professor (1909-13), School 
of Mines, University of Missouri; associate pro- 
fessor (1913-18), Iowa State College; and pro- 
fessor (1918-41), Purdue University. 


Tue RevereND DANIEL Evans, professor 
emeritus of Christian theology, Andover Newton 
Theological School (Newton Mass.), 
died, April 24, at the age of seventy-seven years. 
Dr. Evans had served the seminary from 1909 


Center, 


until his retirement in 1941. 

Tue Reverend T. Lawrence Riaes, for 
twenty-one years chaplain of Catholie students 
at Yale University, died, April 26, at the age of 
fifty-five years. 

Education in the Magazines 

Aw article in the April 24 issue of Collier’s, 
“Children for Hire—Cheap,” by Vera Connolly, 
presents a picture of what the greed of grown- 
ups—employers and politicians—threatens to 
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do to “America’s greatest asset—its children.” 
Miss Connolly’s revelations are nothing short of 
appalling, not only because of the ineredible 
heartlessness of exploiters, but because of the 
consequences of the “craze for earning” on the 
part of the immature minds of the children. 


THE April number of the Rotarian earries an 
article by W. J. Banks on “Canada’s High 
School Farmers,” in which he deseribes in some 
detail the work of the young farmers and far- 
merettes in the province of Ontario, where the 
movement began. It appears that not only are 
the high-school youth saving the crops, but, 
through the friendly mingling of representatives 
of many classes, creeds, and races, they are 
demonstrating the esential unity of all groups 
in a democracy dedicated to the winning of a 
global war. 


Other Items of Interest 

A RELEASE from the New York State Eduea- 
tion Department announces Regents credit for 
a “work-earn-learn” program in business edu- 
‘ation. Clinton A. Reed, chief, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Edueation, said that the purpose of the 
program is “to speed the entry of competent 
young workers into stores and offices suffering 
from an acute shortage of personnel.” Pupils 
who, by working before or after school and on 
Saturdays, give 15 hours a week to office work 
during the school year, will be awarded one full 
Regents eredit; they will be awarded a half 
credit for such work during one semester. The 
Federal government will finance the salaries of 
teachers and supervisors necessary to guide this 
program and see that there is “no exploitation 
of youthful workers.” The latter will be chosen 
for their all-round standing in scholarship and 
conduet. 


In a release from the University of Kansas 
News Bureau it is stated by E. B. Stouffer, 
dean, Graduate School, and chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics, that the department 
has increased its offerings more than 250 per 
cent since Pearl Harbor. This has resulted not 
altogether from “war specialized training pro- 
grams”; regular mathematics classes have in- 
creased from 994 students last year to 1,247. 
For the accommodation of 800 sailors in the 
naval school for machinists’ mates on the cam- 
pus, 42 sections have been added to the regular 
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classes, and other war-training programs have 
also swelled the total number. It takes 39 
mathematies teachers to handle all the courses. 

TueE 4,011 “school districts, consolidated dis- 
in New 
York State, aceording to an announcement by 


tricts, and union free-school districts,” 


Edwin R. Van Kleeck, assistant commissioner 
for instructional supervision, State Edueation 
Department, have been merged into 295 central 
rural-school districts, reducing the number of 
The chil- 


dren attending school in these newly formed dis- 


school distriets in the state by 3,716. 
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There are 190 super- 
visory districts having district superintendents, 


tricts number 158,275. 


three fourths of which include froin one to six 
central districts, but the average is about one 
and a half. It takes 2,253 conveyances to 
transport 87,532 of the children to central 
schools. George D. Stoddard, commissioner of 
edueation, declares that New York 
moved ahead in its great task of meeting the 


. . has 
needs of every child. Geographical remoteness 
is no longer an excuse for educational depriva- 
tion.” 


Shorter Papers... 





SIMPLICUS AND PERPLEXIDES ON 
POSTWAR PLANNING 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE: SrmP.Licus; PEr- 
PLEXIDES. 
Simpuiicus. Here we are again. 

PERPLEXIDES. How are you, Simplicus, and 

what engages your attention these anxious days? 

Sim. Oh, well indeed, my good friend, and 
with much to ponder. It oceurs to me that as 
much attention is being paid to postwar prob- 
lems as to the means of winning the war. 

Per. Yes, the entire literate populations of 
the United Nations seem to be bothering about 
“the world we want to live in.” I suppose the 
Germans and the Nipponese regard the problem 
as simple. If they win, they know what they 
will do to and what they will do with the world; 
it they lose, they won’t have much to say 
about it. 

Sim. The air, the newspapers, and the maga- 
zines are full of chatter about the postwar 
world. Much of it, frankly, leaves me cold. I 
wonder, Perplexides, if others react as I do to 
this phase of the world situation. 

Per. To a degree I believe I do. There may 
be, however, something to be said for some of it 


as propaganda. Some of it is so general as to 


be meaningless. Some of it may even be divisive 
so far as the United Nations are concerned. It 
comes, I presume, out of the desire to avoid the 
mistakes following the first World Series. In 
short, to see that the war “stays won.” 
Sim. 
PER. 


The motivation is no doubt wholesome. 
Speaking of the sprawlingly general 





nature of much of the discussion reminds me of 
a broadeast a few weeks ago in which the con- 
clusion of the paneleers was to the effect that 
the peace will be beset with many diffieult prob- 


lems. “Diffieult, difficult, diffieult,” it was 
agreed. 
Sim. Not very helpful to one whose mind 


funetions as mine does. Personally, I cannot 
see the principal issues as being very difficult. 

PER. 
economie, social, and racial millennium is to be 


You will agree, Simplicus, that if an 


written into the terms of the peace, there are 
numerous involvements. It is “diffieult.” 

Sm. But the millennium will not result from 
the decision as to which side has the more man- 
power, the more potent blockbusters, the better 
tanks, and the longer-range guns. That’s what 
war decides. Let us hope that we shall have 
acquired enough wisdom to provide for the war’s 
staying won. That would not usher in the mil- 
lennium, but it is necessary spadework. And if 
we keep realistically in mind the present plans 
of the Japanese war lords and the paranoia of 
the German outlook on the world for at least 
three generations, it will be done. I mean the 
war will stay won. What must be done, can be 
done. 

Per. You are not propounding a doctrine of 
futility are you, Simplicus? 

Sim. Not at all. Simply one of utility and 
realism. If this war stays won, epochal progress 
which will make possible other progress will 
have been made. 

Per. I note that upon occasion you have a 
tendency to grow “realistic.” We all do. What 
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do you think of the suggestion that has been 
given some currency that after the war Amer- 
ican teachers be placed in charge of German 
schools to unteach and reteach the young Nazis? 
“It’s the young Nazis that are to be feared in 
the postwar world,” says the proponent. 

SIM. 

Per. 
pointed out that Germany has repeatedly proved 


Let’s pass up that one. 
A distinguished edueator recently 
herself the spoiled child among the nations. 


Sim. Evidently true. And it oceurs to me 
that it ought to be recognized that, in the ease 
of a spoiled adolescent, heroic treatment is some- 
times indicated. After the last World Series we 
handed the stick of 


helped him rehabilitate for the second bout. 


adolescent a candy; we 
Pardon the mixed figure. 

Per. I suppose you are saying that we ought 
to be smart enough not to repeat the mistake 
again so soon? 

Sim. Exactly that. 
understand only the language that the old Nazis 


Your young Nazi will 


understand. 

Perr. 
not be left to their own devices to prepare for 
Henderson’s “The Failure of 


I suspect you are right. They should 


the third round. 
a Mission” is one of the most tragie books I 


have read. There stood the ambassador 
saying, as he stroked a tiger ready to spring, 
“Nice kitty, nice kitty.” There 


It misleads the tiger. 


ever 


must be no 
more of that. 
Sim. That’s what I mean when I say that 
the main issues are not so complex and “diffi- 
cult.” Enlightened self-interest on the part of 
the United Nations simplifies the problem in 
part at least. And the welfare of the world, 
the bandit nations included, will be conserved. 
Per. What will you say, Simplieus, if you 
are asked what enlightened self-interest is? 
Sim. Simple enough. In this ease it means 
that collective banditry will not be allowed to 
exist. To be more specific, it means that what- 
ever is necessary to disarm Japan and Germany 
and keep them disarmed will be done. And if 
any other nation shows signs of despoiling her 
neighbors, she would be dealt with similarly. In 
such a climate, some of the much-talked-of prob- 
lems of the peace might be solved. 
Per. You are not implying that injustice 
should be done the peoples of certain belligerent 
nations as a punitive measure? 
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SiM. 
plicit in my statement. 


I am implying nothing that is not ex 
I think justice demands 
that damages be paid. I am talking about a 
larger justice, not injustice. 
acterize it, bandits on the loose must be dealt 
with. It 
bandits have rights. 

Per. You feel that they have the right to the 
pursuit of happiness but not to the pursuit of 


However we char- 


is only within certain limits that 


their neighbors? 
Stim. Or to look at 
shield, their neighbors have the right not to be 


the other side of the 


pursued, and shot. 

Per. I ean’t disagree with you, Simplicus, in 
your point of view. What are the famous Four 
Freedoms worth, if those who possess them, or 
think they do, are likely to be attacked at any 
time? Seeurity itself needs to be made secure. 

Stim. Precisely. What availed the 
gains of the Scandinavian countries when the 
big bad wolf decided to stride in? Their very 


social 


progress mocked them. 

Per. It appears, Simplicus, that we come re- 
peatedly to the same conclusions. 

Sim. Quite naturally. But at that, judging 
from much that one hears and reads, we are not 
belaboring the obvious. 

Per. No. Of a dozen papers on the postwar 
world that I recently read, only two or three 
mentioned the desirability of an international 
army as a necessary part of the machinery. 
There was much sweetness and light designed to 
make the bandits want to give up their guns, 
but . 

Sim. At any rate we are agreed, Perplexides, 
that the adolescent ought to be deprived of his 
gun. 

Per. 
as simple as that! 


I believe we are. Would that it were 
W. W. Parker 
PRESIDENT, STATE COLLEGE, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo. 


DR. RUMELY AND INTERLAKEN 

Avcust, 1936, I drove into Laporte, Indiana. 
Laporte suggested Interlaken School. Inter- 
laken School reealled the thoughts I used to 
have while a student in a more conservative 
school nearby, occasionally participating in 
sport against Interlaken. Why were the Inter- 
laken boys so enthusiastic about their school? 
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How could they become properly “educated” 
without the yoke of rigid discipline we were 
sweating under? From time to time in the 
twenty years that have passed seldom have my 
inquiries about Interlaken been answered with- 
out reference to its founder and moving spirit, 
Dr. Edward A. Rumely. 

I was fortunate indeed to find Dr. and Mrs. 
Rumely in Laporte on that August nearly seven 
years ago and grateful for their cordial and 
hospitable reception. As I sat in the study, out- 
side the window of which lay the huge boulder 
engraved with the oath of the Athenian youth, 
familiar to all Interlaken boys, and pledged by 
them on the second Sunday of each term, I para- 
phrased Wordsworth’s well-known line, “There 
hath passed away a glory from education.” Such 
a dynamie and _ idealistic Doctor 
Rumely appeared to be must have inspired boys 
and masters with the conviction that here at last 
edueation had touched reality; from Interlaken, 
they must have thought, the Great Democracy 
will draw the leadership it so sorely needs. 

Doctor Rumely’s educational ideas were sim- 
ple. (1) This nation was at one time predomi- 
nantly rural and from the country came most 
of our industrial leaders, Ford, Edison, Fire- 
stone, for example, who applied to industry the 
resourcefulness and ingenuity learned by having 
had to do things with their hands on the farm. 
But, then as now, urban civilization replaces 
rural civilization and machines replace manual 
dexterity. What, then, is to be done? Doctor 
Rumely’s answer was simple: schools must be 


leader as 


founded to reeapture this experience else so- 
ciety will produce stunted men and women, 
stunted in body and mind for (2), “The mind 
itself grows and develops as a result of muscular 
and especially of manual training.” This is im- 
portant, for it was not until man began to use 
his forward members, his hands, for other pur- 
poses than locomotion that he really began to 
progress intellectually. Of all the articles ap- 
pearing at that time about Interlaken the most 
discerning, it seems to me, was published in The 
Scientific American for November 8, 1913, ap- 
propriately entitled “The Daniel Boone Idea in 
Edueation.” 

Thus, as a great venture in educational ideal- 
ism, Interlaken was founded by Dr. Rumely in 
1907 in LaPorte, but moved in 1911 to a thou- 
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sand-acre tract of land at nearby Silver Lake. 
Here some fifteen necessary buildings were con- 
structed, mainly by boys; a herd of Holsteins 
were kept, tended by boys. Interlaken’s hogs, 
and its sheep, shepherded by boys, one year took 
prizes at the county fair aggregating $750. 
Five hundred acres of farm land were cultivated 
by boys; all that the school table required was 
grown by boys. Interlaken’s rose garden was 
widely known; its nursery for trees and shrubs 
was well-developed—all this work was done by 
boys. Plowing, harrowing, planting, harvest 
ing, fertilizing—all tasks, other than expert, 
big and little, adult and juvenile, the farmer’s, 
the gardener’s, mason’s, machinist’s, orchard 
ist’s, engineer’s, servant’s, were executed by the 
one hundred fifty boys. They learned through 
the use of their hands. 
when it was the very bliss to be alive! 

Then came the Great War. Looking back on 
the events of that period from the perspective 
of the present we can afford to be more de 
tached. “Why the school was closed” does not 
seem to matter much now. The facet remains: 
it was closed. The important fact is that Inter- 
laken, a flourishing educational experiment, was 


Ah, this was the dawn, 


forced to close a vigorous edueational bloom 
destroyed by an annihilating frost! It has 
never reopened. 

On that August morning nearly seven years 
ago Dr. Rumely escorted me through the Inter- 
laken grounds. Once an African bishop sent 
his son there to get what he could not get in 
any other school, a practical knowledge which 
Now a 


few deserted rough-log buildings survive: the 


he must have in order to teach natives. 


dining room, the machine shop, the assembly 
The foundation of the 
machine shop has crumbled in places. “Boys’ 
work!” said Dr. Rumely. No rose gardens. 
There is only the silence of the places where 
man has been but now is no more. The apple 
trees still give fruit. As we walked and talked, 
we munched apples dropped from the trees 
planted by Interlaken boys twenty-five years 
ago. Occasionally, my host seemed sad. “He 
has not been here for years,” said Mrs. Rumely. 
I understood. One does not enjoy being re 
minded of the wreck of dreams and hopes. But 
the apples meant more to me than the ruined 
buildings, for the trees, uneared for, continued 


hall, the auditorium. 
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to bear fruit; the buildings, uninhabited, did 
not. Perhaps Dr. Rumely’s lasting contribution 
to education was in planting trees not in build- 
ing rough-log houses. In the lives of hundreds 
of men and boys onee associated with him his 
ideas and idealism may still be bearing fruit, 
though the gardner of the spirit who planted 
the seed may have long since been forgotten. 


| took Mrs. 
Rumely, pondering the Oath of the Athenian 


my departure from Dr. and 
youth and wondering why I had never heard 
of it before: 

We will never bring disgrace to this, our City, by 
any act of dishonesty and cowardice, nor ever desert 
We will fight 


for the ideals and sacred things of the City, both 


our suffering comrades in the ranks. 


alone and with many; we will revere and obey the 
city’s laws, and do our best to incite a like respect 
and reverence in those above us who are prone to 
annul them or set them at naught; we will strive 
unceasingly to quicken the publie’s sense of civie 
duty. Thus in all these ways we will transmit this 
City not only not less, but greater, better and more 


beautiful than it was transmitted to us. 


CHARLES R. Morris 
MILTON, MASS. 


LET’S REFORM THE PH.D. 


MANY educational leaders have long been dis- 
satisfied with the present structure of American 
education. Perhaps, the general shaking up of 
the formal instructional process as demanded 
by the all-out war effort may carry on through 
the coming postwar reconstruction period. If 
an effective reform movement is really in the 
making, logically the problem shouid be attacked 
at the very top of the ladder as well as elsewhere. 
Therefore, the following is presented with 
apologies offered in advance of its reading for 
the overuse of the personal pronoun, “I,” which 
seems the most direct way to present a point 
of view. 

Several months before being awarded the 
Ph.D. in 1938, I solemnly promised myself that 
when (and if) sueeess finally crowned my 
efforts to gain this highest of scholastic honors, 
[ would give my fellow workers a play-by-play 
description of the process that so often wrecks 
the health and mental alertness of ambitious in- 
dividuals. Frankly, at that time, I was dis- 
gusted with the traditional adolescent practices 
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that seemed to surround the degree. In addi- 
tion to the possibility of pointing a finger 
toward future reform, it was my honest and 
sincere hope to be of some genuine assistance 
to the “poor devils” who in the future would 
be traveling the same hard road that I had 
taken. 

When finally my “True Confessions of a 
Ph.D.” was off the press, I was amazed to see 
how mildly it was received.!. No one rose in 
indignant wrath to accuse me of being a traitor 
to the profession. One conservative educational 
journal refused to review the book; another 
printed a nasty commentary inferring that if 
the author had secured his degree in any field 
but Edueation, the honor would never have been 
granted to anyone apparently so unworthy; 
while another reviewer called it the “exposé” of 
the month. Other magazines were quite com- 
plimentary in their praise, but evidently what 
I had hoped might be the beginning of a reform 
movement became nothing more than an un- 
exploded “dud,” because everyone seemed to 
think that what was said was true and prob- 
ably would remain true for centuries to come. 

More than four years have now passed since 
one of the most highly reputed educational in- 
stitutions in the United States saw fit to honor 
me with the doctorate. In the meantime, new 
interests and other professional relationships 
have tended to erase most of the memories of 
the asinine injustice met while going through 
the Ph.D. mill. Yet I feel today, as I did then, 
that for the good of the teaching profession 
something definitely drastic should be done to 
reform the Ph.D. When mature adults make 
themselves ridiculous “bringing apples to the 
teacher,” in the form of breath-holding hypo- 
critical hero-worship, they are not worthy of 
the degree. When faculty committee members 
stoop down to the level of using undergraduate 
fraternity initiation tactics in order to keep 
their candidates in a perpetual state of mental 
unrest, they are not worthy of possessing the 
power to grant the doctorate. 

My hat goes off to the candidate who looks 
his committee member squarely in the eye and 
says: “I’m as good a man as you are... and 
it’s my job to prove it.” My hat stays off 

1 Edinboro, Pa.: Edinboro Educational Press, 
1938. (Now out of print.) 
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to the faculty committee member who replies: 
“T’ll give you every legitimate aid and en- 
couragement possible to help you prove what 
you say ... but don’t ery on my shoulder if 
you fail to do it.” In other words, getting 
the Ph.D. should be a man’s job... and this 
distinction should be awarded only to scholars 
who can prove they have the ability to merit 
the honor. Politics should be entirely elimi- 
nated. 

My personal recommendation is that the 
Pa. D. 


requirements of attending classes, and ail neces- 


be divorced from all course work, all 
sity of making grades, which many of us feel 
oftentimes measure ability to guess what the 
professor wants rather than intellectual achieve- 
The candidate should be given advice 
If he is 
mature enough to be a Ph.D., he should be 
capable of knowing when and where to seek his 
counsel and of learning how to meet his indi- 
vidual problems. The ability to think indepen- 
dently is hindered rather than helped when the 
individual primarily is required to conform 
rather than to explore intellectually. 

When a candidate feels that he is ready to 
take his examinations, he should be allowed that 
privilege even though he may have been but 
a few months on the eampus. Perhaps a high 
fee should be charged to discourage the unpre- 
pared person from taking a “long-shot” gamble. 
These written and oral examinations should be 
comprehensive, but they should require the 
ability to express one’s self coherently rather 
than the encyclopedic reproduction of memo- 
rized facts. A question asked one fellow Ph.D.- 
seeking colleague of mine was to name the au- 
thors and exact titles of one hundred books in 
elementary education. I have always doubted 
if the professor herself could have performed 


ments. 
from the faculty when he seeks it. 


this miracle. 

These examinations, oral as well as written, 
should be limited strictly to the fields of study 
that the candidate is offering. This would elim- 
inate any further repetition of my own predica- 
ment wherein I knew my major and minor sub- 
jects perhaps as thoroughly as did my profes- 
sorial committee, and then was asked to name 
five American poets ... only to be “sentenced” 
to take a course in literature which I neither 
wanted nor enjoyed . . . all because I had given 
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This type of 
petty paternalism smacks of the junior high 


Tennyson American citizenship. 


school rather than the doctoral level of eduea- 


tion. In other words, the measurement of 
Ph.D. qualities should be based not upon dis- 
ciplining a man but rather upon his ability to 
meet and conquer difficult intellectual problems. 

The final recommendation is that the disserta- 
tion be raised, in fact as well as in name, to the 
level of a “contribution.” 
sertations that have been the very foundation 


There are many dis- 


of much of the progressive development in 
The authors of these have 
Unfor- 


American education. 
truly earned the prestige of the Ph.D. 
tunately, however, one does not have to go very 
far through the archives of the university li- 
braries to discover some dissertations that have 
been little more than busy work within a defi- 
nitely set, arbitrary pattern. Some institutions 
are reported as frankly admitting this, and they 
save face by the simple process of not requiring 
that their dissertations be published. 

At one of our leading universities, according 
to an Associated Press story of a few years ago, 
a young man had built up a service of writing 
master’s theses and doctoral dissertations for 
fees . . . and the originator of this plan indi- 
‘ated that some day he might go after his own 


doctorate with the money earned from the re 


search and writing that he did for others. 
However, the law did eatch up with him. . 

and, of course, such phonies must be put out 
The fact that such an enterprise 
could prosper even temporarily is mute testi 


of business. 


mony to the gullibility and inefficiency of at 
least a few faculty members charged with the 
responsibility of judging a candidate’s fitness 
for the doctorate. 

The would-be Ph.D. should know thoroughly 
his subject matter, be capable of using the 
tools of research, and then be required to prove 
his ability by developing an original piece of 
work that really will add something to the 
world’s fund of organized knowledge. Just as 
soon as we can change the emphasis of the doe- 
torate from discipline to quality production, the 
leadership of our American schools can be 
changed and greatly improved. As matters 
stand today on many campuses, a distinct 
premium is placed upon the “pleasant fellow” 
who gives no offense to his committee mem- 
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bers. Thus social qualities often cover up in- 
tellectual deficiencies. The inevitable result has 
been that the doctor-of-philosophy ranks have 
been glutted with mediocre men who are more 
concerned with maintaining a status quo than in 


improving this process called education. 
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Let’s do something about it. Let’s reform the 
Pho. 
CARROLL ATKINSON 
DIRECTOR, 
NELSON MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
DETROIT 
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THERE’S SOMETHING ABOUT A WORD 

A recENT article on the study of word his- 
tories repeated a somewhat widespread miscon- 
ception. (ScHoon anp Society, December 19, 
1942.) It reported an experiment designed to 
show the value, or lack of value, of a knowledge 
of the etymologies of words. Students were 
given the Greek or Latin elements out of which 
some current words have been made, together 
with the meanings of those elements. They were 
asked to guess at the present meanings of the 
compounds, without interpretive contexts. The 
results were presented with modest qualifications 
in the emasculated style of so much pedagogical 
discussion. The assumption of the writer in 
the organization of the investigation seemed to 
be that the purpose of the teaching of word his- 
tories is to enable students to understand the 
meanings of isolated unfamiliar words. It was 
an unfortunate assumption, and the results were, 
as was to be expected, disappointing. 

Suppose, for example, a student were given 
the Greek helios, sun, and tropos, a turning, and 
asked to guess at the meaning of the word “helio- 
trope.” If he had never seen the word, he might 
reasonably think it could apply to the earth 
which turns around the sun, to a telescope which 
is made to follow the sun across the heavens, or 
to a bathing beauty on the beach. The etymol- 
ogy of the word “transgressor,” might suggest, 
to one who has not known its English meaning, 
the pedestrian crossing the street for whom we 
have to stop the ear. Even so simple a com- 
pound of known words as “steam engine” might 
have been applied to a steam bath or to a cham- 
ber to sterilize a dentist’s instruments. 

It is true that a reader who knows the mean- 
ings of the elements out of which a new word 
has been formed ean often understand its mean- 
ing when he first meets it in a familiar context 
without recourse to a dictionary. Many of the 


words of our language are in effect phrases, and 


a knowledge of the meanings of the elements of 
these phrase-words is as necessary for effective 
reading as a knowledge of the native words 
which make up other phrases. But this is by 
no means the only value to be expected from a 
study of the history of word meanings. 

One reason for teaching etymology is to 
arouse curiosity about words, to establish a habit 
of looking closely at words. No one ever became 
an effective reader or writer or speaker who had 
not become word conscious. 

Another reason for ealling attention to the 
etymologies of words is a bit more subtle. Most 
of our abstract words originally referred to 
sensible objects or to physical processes. It 
is impossible to speak of abstractions except 
by the use of analogies. The history of the 
language might be presented as a history of 
analogical thinking. Such popular phrases as 
“backbiting,” “stumbling block,” and “bone of 
contention,” were likely made because some 
speaker found that the concepts for which they 
are symbols could not be named—by him—ex- 
cept by the use of analogies. 

One of the primary functions of teachers is to 
make clear to the new generation the abstrac- 
tions and generalizations which are the frame- 
work of our civilization. The malapropisms 
which cause so much glee among English teach- 
ers are evidence that a child who is given no 
assistance in the interpretation of the analogies 
that underlie the present meanings of our words 
is at a disadvantage in his attempts to under- 
stand what he hears and reads. 

A knowledge of the history of word meanings 
is necessary for the reading of writers of an 
earlier age. For example, the phrase “by and 
by” was, of course, a place-relation phrase and 
referred originally to objects which were side 
by side. When it was applied, by analogy, to a 
time relation, it naturally referred to times 
which were closely related, and would mean im- 
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mediately. The student who knows this fact 
can understand the meaning of the phrase as 
used by Shakespeare, and he will also have some 
appreciation of the very human habit of pro- 
crastination which has given the phrase its pres- 
ent implication of delay. 

A recent history of the Texas Rangers quoted 
General Taylor as saying that the Rangers who 
went with his army into Mexico were and were 
likely to continue to be “too licentious” to make 
good soldiers. The historian thought that Gen- 
eral Taylor was iraducing the beloved Rangers. 
He said that perhaps the good general did not 
say exactly what he meant. Now it is likely 
that the general did say just what he meant. 
The word “licentious” meant having license or 
permission to act at discretion. The Rangers 
were accustomed to act on their own initiative 

That was their great strength as 
Perhaps they were not accustomed to 


and alone. 
Rangers. 

act as parts of a larger unit, and therefore the 
cveneral found them not effective members of an 
army Where group discipline and group action 
are necessary. He was making reference to 
their professional training, not to their personal 
habits. The word “licentious” was used in just 
this meaning by William Bartram about the 
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time of General Taylor’s birth. If the historian 
had known the history of the meaning of this 
word, he could have understood the record. If 
he had been trained to look closely at word 
meanings, he might have had a suspicion that 
his reading of the record was inadequate, and 
he would then have looked up the word in a die- 
tionary. 

The child who is permitted by his teachers to 
go through school without being made conscious 
of the changes in meaning through which words 
have gone is shut off from the chief elements 
of his inheritance. He is as effectively blocked 
off from intelligent reading of the writers of 
English in an earlier age as he is from the writ- 
ers of another country in another language. In 
fact, he tends to apply present meanings to 
words whose meanings have changed and thus 
misreads entirely what was written. 

If teachers in all their contacts with students 
will give constant attention to word meanings 
and to the analogies behind present meanings 
of abstract words, we may expect better use of 
language in speaking, reading, and writing. 

V. C. CouLTER 

UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, 

LARAMIE 





DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


The Curriculum of Democratic Education. By 
CHARLES C. Peters. ix+363 pp. New 
York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 1942. 
$2.75. 

WE shall not become an efficient democracy 
until our educational system is commensurate 
with our social ideals. We have not yet learned 
to teach the facts, attitudes, habits, formulae, 
and procedures that are necessary to a success- 
ful social order; but very gradually we have 
been discovering the subject matter, activities, 
and points of view that are essential as the 
foundation for a solid and permanent demo- 
cratie society. The processes of close observa- 
tion, controlled experimentation, and persistent 
revision of our past practices in the public 
schools and private institutions are unavoidably 
involved in the establishment of an improved 
community life. 


For many years C. €. Peters has been study- 
ing this problem scientifically and objectively, 
visiting schools in operation, and consulting 
experienced instructors and executives. As a 
result of this faithful pursuit of trustworthy 
educational principles he is today able to give 
us both the bases of a well-grounded philosophy 
of edueation and the substantial planks of an 
instructional platform that will be of daily 
service to the classroom teacher. His approach 
represents a blend of the realistic and idealistie. 
His investigation has taken him to the front line 
of dramatie instructional action, and the results 
are apparent in the specific and workable pro- 
posals that are here presented. 

No miracles are performed in the classroom, 
and there is no demand for 
Good teaching is a matter of giving 


commercialized 
panaceas. 
children a chance to prepractice and master the 
knowledge and skills that they will be required 
to employ as workers, homemakers, and citizens. 
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The everyday program of the school should eall 
for vigorous exercise in practicing the duties 
and assuming the responsibilities that are the 
very heart of what we consider effective living. 
Hand proficiency, intellectual effort, social rela- 
tionships, vocational achievement, and moral 
character all have to be learned. The essence of 
Dr. Peters’s theory of productive instruction is 
found in the following statement on page 8: 
“Defined as a status, education consists of an 
aggregate of readinesses to respond effectively 
to a set of situations by reason of having pre- 
viously made these responses and having found 
them satisfying.” 

We become socially competent by practicing 
sincerely and continuously the elemental acts 
that comprise social competence. We become 
accomplished in certain fields of modern life by 
being apprenticed to professionally enlightened 
and socially proficient teachers who show us how 
to find suecess and happiness. The cornerstone 
of Dr. Peters’s democratic philosophy finds its 
emphasis in the availability of a curriculum that 
enables youth to train zealously and understand- 
ingly for a full share of civie and vocational 
participation. The author grants the necessity 
for formal teaching to be continued in the class- 
room, but he warns us against the danger of get- 
ting too far away from the vital service of 
coaching children in thinking, planning, study- 
ing, and working productively. Schools miss 
their mark when they fail to be realistie and 
forward-looking. Teachers fall down harmfully 
when they neglect to set up learning situations 
that are associated with the desired behavior of 
American standards of life and motivated for 
earnest and hopeful effort on the part of the 
pupil. 

The first seetion of this book formulates a 
sound and feasible philosophy of eduecation— 
under the caption, “The Nature and Operation 
of a Socialized Edueation.” Part II introduces 
some stimulating illustrations of the socialized 
eurriculum in operation, with numerous ex- 
amples of superior instruction on all three 
levels of learning—elementary, secondary, and 
college. Part ITI presents blueprints of social 
competence for self-measurement. They en- 
courage teachers to search for new areas of 
instruction, representing fields of experience 
and knowledge that have heretofore been neg- 
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lected. In the use of these outlines of desired 
culture, the student can project the profile of 
his own attainment against the accomplishment 
of more mature and better-eduecated individuals. 
There are a thousand and one specifie traits of 
the good life, something for the growing child 
and the solicitous teacher to hold in mind. The 
daily practice of pupils can be checked in terms 
of a standard that reveals the possibilities of 
superior personal and social behavior. The 
items of these blueprints are valid in so far as 
they are the outgrowth of an elaborate inductive 
process of investigation, and they will prove 
constructively serviceable in so far as students, 
counselors, instructors, and principals of schools 
put them to work critically and creatively in the 
classroom. The author will no doubt eventually 
assemble a vast amount of material revealing the 
most seriously needed supplementary subject 
matter for a democratic curriculum. School ad- 
ministrators ean contribute to this worthy cause 
by preserving and submitting the numerous pro- 
files, charts, and data of interpretation that will 
pile up on the teachers’ shelves. 

This is a book to be studied deliberately and 
painstakingly. It cannot be counted on to pro- 
vide effective inspiration from spasmodic read- 
ing. Isolated sections of the text are without 
meaning unless they are interwoven with what 
precedes and follows. There is a continuity of 
development that is indispensable to a thorough 
understanding and application of what Dr. 
Peters is trying to set forth. This will prove 
an excellent textbook on the college level, and 
graduate students will benefit heavily from a 
diligent reading of its thought-packed pages. 
The bibliographical references will aid the stu- 
dent who seeks to broaden the base of his phi- 
losophy of edueation. 

Even while guns blaze around the world, there 
is a place for planning the future civilization 
of mankind. Wars are relatively brief, and 
pioneers are always needed. We must develop 
skill in the manipulation of all of our conduct- 
changing agencies, and this volume will have 
inestimable value to those who possess a pro- 
fessional conscience in the direction of a more 
socialized, democratie world-order. Harold Ben- 
jamin states in the introduction that “both the 
great strategy of education and the little tactics 
of war will be solved by strong and daring peo- 
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ple.” We shall have greater initiative, courage, 
and character in the rank and file of American 
citizens when we are able to offer our children 
the kind of curricular instruction and commu- 
nity activity that Dr. Peters advocates. 

CarRouLu D. CHAMPLIN 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

THE NEWER METHODS 
Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary 

Schools. By Neutson L. Bossina. 779 pp. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1942. 

$3.25. 

HieRE is an up-to-date treatise on modern 
methods of teaching adolescents. It is based 
largely on firsthand experience and numerous 
experiments. Dr. Bossing has studied his sub- 
ject in the light of both the needs of society 
and the interests of the individual. He has his 
feet on solid ground. He has no sympathy with 
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the “passing of the recitation’; he would not 
do away with the recitation, but he would im- 
prove it. He says there is no “one best method,” 
but argues cogently for many methods—‘each 
has its merits.” The right method in any given 
situation will depend, it is assumed, on the time, 
class, grade, subject, and teacher. He holds 
that the aims of edueation are criteria in deecid- 
ing what methods should be chiefly employed. 
In dealing with various methods the author dis- 
cusses in a dynamic manner the value of lee- 
tures, questions, projects, problems, and the 
radio; emotions, feelings, thinking, learning, 
planning, guidance; teachers, personality, ap- 
preciation, and socialization. This work will 
prove very helpful both to neophytes and to 
seasoned instructors. 
R. ANDREW MACKIE 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 
New York City 


Societies and Meetings... 





PROBLEMS OF PROFESSIONAL PLACE- 
MENT ON THE UPPER LEVELS 

On the evening of March 15, 1943, at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, the local chap- 
ters of Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, and 
Pi Lambda Theta joined to sponsor an open 
discussion of the placement problems faced by 
doctoral candidates and postdoctoral students in 
the present and postwar world. 

For several years there has been at the uni- 
versity an increasing number of postdoctoral 
students who have been unable to place them- 
selves satisfactorily or who have been dislodged 
from more or less well-paid positions by the 
force of cireumstances. In some eases, there 
may have been personal inadequacies. In many 
instances, however, the difficulties appear to 


In 





have been largely situational. At one time 
1940—there were 45 postdoctoral students in 
residence during the second semester and few 
of these have been placed in educational posi- 
tions commensurate with their training and 
abilities. The war has given a good many of 
the men temporary opportunities as majors, 
captains, and lieutenants. A few of the women 
have also been placed for the duration as college 
teachers of mathematics, physics, and psychol- 





ogy, and in government jobs. What will open 
up for them after the war is anybody’s guess. 

The problem of satisfying placement for the 
doctoral group has been intensified this year by 
the displacement of faculty members in institu- 
tions where enrollments have dropped. Partie- 
ularly affected are the small liberal-arts colleges 
and those men’s institutions which have not yet 
benefited from the assignment of students by 
the military authorities. 

Many college teachers who are above draft 
age are taking refresher or retraining courses 
designed to fit them for some other phase of 
professional work. Thus they hope to “hang on 
by the skin of their teeth” in their present in- 
stitutions. Though this uncertainty may in 
some ways be good for the personal growth of 
the individuals concerned, it tends to produce 
an atmosphere of unrest and insecurity among 
faculty members, and this is reflected in the 
older graduate-student group in the larger in- 
stitutions which train teachers for the college 
and university levels. Many a faculty man is 
saying to himself repeatedly, “I will not let my- 
self become psychologically unemployable,” in 
an endeavor to hold on to himself. And his 
wife is saying, ““My job is to reinforce his self- 
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confidence for I do not want the situation in 
which he finds himself ‘to do unfortunate things 
to him.’ ” 

To the placement problems of this displaced 
or shifting group, the three organizations re- 
ferred to turned their attention in co-operative 
action in 1940, and the meeting this year was in 
the nature of a progress report by a committee 
of the Advaneed School of Education which the 
societies had earlier financed. 

Speakers at the meeting were Gordon Hard- 
wick, president of the Association of School and 
College Placement and vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, and Theodore A. Distler, vice-president 
of the Association of School and College Place- 
ment and president of Franklin and Marshall 
College. 

Mr. Hardwick described the growth of the 
Association of Sehool and College Placement 
from the time when Governor James of Penn- 
sylvania brought to fruition a commission of 
prominent educators and industrialists to study 
the placement of graduates from Pennsylvania 
colleges. (The suggestion of such a commission 
was made by President Roosevelt to a confer- 
ence of governors, and Governor James went 
home and did something about it!) Beeause 
industry is today national in scope it was per- 
haps to be expected that the association would 
eventually escape state boundaries in its en- 
deavor to fill in the gaps which were not being 
filled by other organizations in the field. 

The Association of Sehool and College Place- 
ment is “dedicated to the advancement of the 


Reborte . ... 





placement activities in schools and colleges, in 
business, in industry, and in the professions 
generally, and to the co-ordination of the edu- 
cational function with employee requirements, 
in co-operation with its constituent institutional 
membership.”! The association operates with 
22 authorized sections and 22 authorized com- 
mittees. A national committee to study the 
problems of professional personnel is in pros- 
pect. An article? in a recent issue of the asso- 
ciation’s journal outlined a research proposal 
that will perhaps throw light on factual mate- 
rial needed as a basis for a study of what ean 
be done. An inter-collegiate clearinghouse is 
one proposal that has been received with con- 
siderable favor as a future possibility. 

Dr. Distler addressed himself in concrete 
fashion to college teachers who may need to 
develop “a second string to their bow” and 
opened wide vistas for the possible use of a 
highly specialized professional personnel in in- 
ternational affairs following the close of this 
war. 

The meeting was interesting and well at- 
tended. The problems of dislodged profes- 
sional personnel were brought into the open— 
which was a good thing in itself. However, 
much more work ealls for the doing before 
these problems can receive satisfactory answers. 


LovuIsE PRICE 
ASSOCIATE IN THE PERSONNEL BUREAU, 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT, 
BROOKLYN (N. Y.) COLLEGE 





NEWTON IN TEXAS 


On January 7, 1943, the Fortnightly Club of 
the University of Texas presented five speakers 
from the university faculty in a symposium on 
Sir Isaae Newton, commemorating the tereen- 
tenary of his birth (December 25, 1642). 

J. M. Kuehne of the department of physies 
spoke first, observing that Newton went beyond 
his predecessors in formulating explanations of 
the physical faets which they had already ob- 
served. Newton, said Dr. Kuehne, was more 


fortunate than most of his forerunners in that 


his views were readily accepted; in fact, his 
contemporary and subsequent prestige was so 
great that occasionally his authority retarded 
the spread of other discoveries. The Newtonian 
laws of mechanics, the speaker concluded, are 
not so much out of date as some suppose; rather, 
Newton’s conceptions have been obscured by 
some of his followers to the extent that we now 
need all the more to return to his original state- 
ments. 


1 School and College Placement, 3: 3, March, 


1943. 
2 Kathryn E. Maxfield, School and College Place- 


ment, December, 1942, pp. 67-70. 
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C. F. Arrowood of the School of Edueation, 
in assessing Newton’s influence upon education, 
pointed that the 
directly dependent upon Newtonian physics and 


out industrial revolution, 
mathematies, differed fundamentally from pre- 
vious intellectual revolutions in its profound 
direct effect upon the daily habits of all men. 
The universities, both English and continental, 
accepted Newton very quickly. Newtonian 
learning beeame the pride of Cambridge, and 
the “Principia” was soon a standard college 
text. We may trace to Newton, Dr. Arrowood 
concluded, most of the great changes in univer- 
sity edueation during the past two hundred and 
fifty years. 

Next, H. J. Ettlinger of the department of 
mathematies commented on a number of signifi- 
cant biographieal details, after which he de- 
scribed the process by which the ealeulus, the 
“door leading to modern mathematies,” was 
evolved by Newton and Leibnitz. Basieally, said 
Dr. Ettlinger, the 
device which eliminates a great amount of arith- 


ealeulus is a labor-saving 
metic; however, there has been lately some move- 
ment away from the ealeulus and back toward 
arithmetic. Finally, the great debt of modern 
technology to Newton was restated and re-em- 
phasized. 

Philosophical influences were diseussed by 
D. L. Miller of the department of philosophy, 
who observed that Newton, with other 17th cen- 
tury scientists, made “a partial but infinitely 
important separation of that which belongs to 
the universe independent of man from that 
which man confers upon nature by virtue of 
his senses, his emotions, and his intelligence.” 
After demonstrating how Newton’s concepts 
were interpreted and modified by Locke, Berke- 
ley, and Kant, Dr. Miller in summary stated 
that “Newton belongs to that line of great 
modern thinkers who, in general, are trying to 
get control over the order of events,” and that, 
“through the mind of Newton, the most signifi- 
cant separation of modern times has taken place, 
for he not only contended that nature in herself 
is a complete system, but he showed how the 
mind could get hold of the intelligibility of this 
system without improperly mixing itself with 
this system.” 

The concluding speaker, R. H. Griffith of the 
English department, treated the influence of 
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Newton upon literature. Using as a measuring 
stick a literary magazine started shortly after 
Newton’s death, Dr. Griffith showed that 
temporaries took a very lively interest in New- 


eon 


ton’s writings on chronology, history, and divin 
ity as well as those in physics and mathematics, 
and that frequently they did not hesitate to 
differ Several poetical tributes to 


Newton were mentioned. 


with him. 
The general effect of 
and the world at 


shift in the 


both on literature 
large, Dr. Griffith 
center of gravity from interest in what is within 


Newton 
believes, is a 


man to interest in man’s physical environment, 
coupled with the realization that management 
of environment is a more complex problem than 
has been previously supposed. Forum discus 
sion followed the speeches. 

The Fortnightly Club, now in its thirty-sev- 
enth year, has a current membership of sixty. 
Meeting every second week throughout the 
academie year, its members present and discuss 
papers on subjects connected with the liberal 
Recent papers have treated such various 
topics as Shake- 
speare, the Louisiana Purchase, and the Iee- 


arts. 
Mexican higher edueation, 
landie saga. Joseru JONES, 
Secretary to the Club 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


A PROGRAM FOR STAFFING THE 
SCHOOLS OF FLORIDA IN 
WARTIME 

As soon as the Selective Service Act went into 
effect the loeal draft boards began their work, 
and the schools of the nation began to lose 
teachers who were sent into the armed services. 
Reports from various parts of the nation indi- 
‘cated that certain tendencies were strong; losses, 
for example, were greatest from science, mathe- 
maties, physical edueation, industrial arts, agri- 
In Florida, 


four separate checks on this matter in a period 


culture, and commercial subjects. 


of one year revealed the same tendencies plus 
great losses from the social studies and the loss 
of a considerable number of elementary- and 
secondary-school women teachers and secretarial 
helpers. An upswing in public-health services 
was stopped still. If it holds its present state, 
it will do well. In addition, new teachers com- 
ing from colleges and universities were much 
fewer in number. 
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Early in the year the state director of in- 
struction issued an appeal to all unemployed 
and certificated teachers to register for possible 
employment in the Registration Bureau of the 
State Department of Education. Up to August, 
1942, this appeal added about 150 additional 
names to the list. The same official also began 
the practice of issuing lists of qualified and un- 
employed teachers to the county superintendents 
of the state. 
demanded to assist in overcoming the teacher 


These have been used as occasion 


shortage. 

At least two series of suggestions for over- 
coming the shortage were sent to county super- 
intendents of schools, one from the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the University of 
Florida, and one from the State Department 
of Edueation. Late in 1942, the bureau made 
an estimate that 1,000 teachers would be taken 
from the schools by January, 1943, of whom 
about 50 per cent would be men. Late in De- 
cember, 1942, it seemed that this estimate was 
too low. The situation is worst in rural areas, 
but it affects all areas and both white and Negro 
schools. 

A good many county superintendents did not 
tuke the matter seriously and gave it no atten- 
tion and the schools have suffered accordingly. 
Others sensed this difficulty very soon and be- 
gan to use the suggestions issued from various 
sources to overcome the shortage. Several coun- 
ties have to date built up lists of possible ap- 
pointees to use as vacancies occur. According 
to recent reports, however, no counties, even in 
the most populous centers, have any known 
large reserves to use in this emergency. The 
State Department of Publie Instruetion has 
been issuing emergency certificates upon request 
of county superintendents to teachers who do 
not possess required qualifications for standard 
certificates. In the counties where the superin- 
tendents and principals were active and fore- 
warned, the shortage has been kept well in hand 
and schools staffed, but largely with teachers 
having substandard qualifications. 

The state has within its boundaries several 
different potential sourees of supply which, if 
studied and investigated, will go far in over- 
coming the teacher shortage. Among those are 
the following groups: 
had been or are 

not now active. 


teachers who 
Florida but are 


First, former 


certificated in 
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The number of these is unknown, but it is un- 
doubtedly very large. Some of these will not be 
available but among them should be a compara 
tively large group of women who, under certain 
conditions, could be inducted into teaching services 
and do very effective work. 

Second, certificated and active teachers now 
teaching in a field not having a shortage and who 
are partially qualified to teach in a field of service 
in which there is a very definite shortage. We 
have many teachers of English in the state who 
have a moderate amount of preparation in one or 
two of the following fields: mathematics, social 
studies, and science; and who have preparation in 
lesser degrees in other high-school subject fields. 
With some additional preparation and adjustment 
many of these teachers may be shifted from their 
present work to the field in which the shortage 
take work 


being done by these teachers, 


exists and others may over the now 


Third, another source of supply unknown in 
quantity, but probably much larger in Florida than 
in other states, is a group of teachers who have 
technically reached the retirement age whether in 
other state who are now 
Some 


some and 
living within Florida. of these 
course, not physically capable of re-entering teach- 
Others, however, able to do this, are 
small 


Florida or 
are, of 


ing services. 
doing writing and research, working on 
farms, and living a peaceful life in the citrus- 
growing region, but would prefer to teach for a 
few years, particularly at the high-school level, if 
In this group are some 
persons with unusual qualifications, The state has 
failed to capitalize upon the services of these un- 


their services are needed, 


usually well-qualified people within its own boun- 
daries. It is the writer’s judgment that the school 
officials would do well to investigate the possibilities 
among this group. 

Fourth, the supply upon which the state has 
been depending from year to year is the body of 
graduates from the teacher-education institutions. 
This, of course, is greatly diminished but will 
still be a valuable source of personnel particularly 
in the fields of service in which women teach. The 
number of men who will be available from this 
particular source will be exceedingly small and the 
number of women will be much smaller than in 
previous years. 

Among these various groups are the wives of 
men in the armed services who have excellent col- 
lege preparation, some with completed prepara- 
tion for teaching, and who will be available for 
teaching services. Others, with some additional 
preparation, can be inducted into school work. 
There should be a comparatively large number of 
possible teachers in this group. Among the other 
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issible sourees of information are the data in the 
q iestionnaires submitted to, and secured from, all 
itizens under the registration for civilian defense 
out a year ago, which should prove useful. In 
some areas the U. S. Employment Service can be 
sed to excellent advantage in locating possible 
it-of-service personnel. It may be possible also 
n some areas for a superintendent of a county or 
large city to work through the local civilian- 
defense organization and locate personnel qualified 


to teach but not in teaching service. 


The Present Program. On October 16 and 17, 
1942, the State Teacher Education Commission 
convened at Tampa, Florida, and the first prob- 
lem to which it gave attention was that of 
teacher shortage. The results of the delibera- 
tions of this group are shown in the following 
plan of a program to apply during the period 
of emergency to meet the teacher shortage. The 
commission made the following recommenda- 


tions: 


|. That any program administered to relieve this 
shortage should be earried out quietly and without 
any unusual publicity to avoid ‘‘wire pulling,’’ 
political pressure, and other very undesirable fac- 
tors entering into the situation. 

2. That a planned program included the fol- 
lowing steps: 

a. That the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction supply all county superintendents with 
lists of inactive but certificated teachers. These 
lists should not only give the name and address but 
other information as to qualifications and field of 
service. 

b. That on the receipt of these lists the county 
superintendent, in co-operation with his school prin- 
cipals, both white and Negro, should investigate 
the persons named in the list. This should be done 
by personal interview, at which time considerable 
additional data should be secured. The county 
superintendent and the principals together should 
also ascertain as far as possible the probable 
needs in the county as to number of teachers and 
subject fields of teaching. With the information 
before them as to possible teachers and the in- 
formation about needs, it should be possible for 
the county superintendents and principals then to 
make the next step. 

c. The county superintendents having the infor- 
mation as to what additional preparation the 
prospective new teachers will need, should then 
request that refresher courses be provided to meet 
these specific needs. Such requests should go to 
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the local higher educational institution, if one is 
available, or to the General Extension Division of 
the University of Florida. Such requests should 
state specifically the particular needs demanded 
and in most cases this would require the offering 
This work 
would have to different 
nature from that ordinarily offered in most ex- 
If the General Extension Division 


of work in the county by extension. 
be, in most eases, of a 
tension classes. 
or other institutions are not supplied with sufficient 
staffs to offer this work, the local area should be 
investigated for possible qualified personnel to 
offer this work and upon approval by the Exten 
sion Division should proceed to offer the courses 
for these teachers. 

In addition to such refresher courses, the county 
superintendent is urged to require any teacher who 
has been inactive for a number of years to earry 
on a parallel program of school visitation and 
study within the county school system. Such a 
program would assist the teacher in becoming in- 
formed on current school practices, changes in con- 
ditions and background of teaching since the time 
he or she left teaching service. In addition to 
these two types of viz., the 


activities, school 


visitation program and refresher courses, it is 
highly recommended that the county superinten- 
dent require teachers whose background is weak 
and preparation considerably lacking to attend a 
summer session the following summer to bring 
their preparation up to date; and it is strongly 
recommended that in this summer-school work 
something be done for these teachers to orient them 
in the present-day thinking about the functions 
of edueation and the schoolroom practices involved 
in it. 

d. The program outlined above will probably 
serve the more populous centers. To serve rural 
and village areas, it is recommended that refresher 
courses like those described above be made avail 
able by correspondence study through the General 
Extension Division. This work would be supplied 
on request from the areas needing such service. 

e. The Teacher Education Commission also sug- 
gests that the county superintendents may sup- 
plement their lists of potential teachers if they 
investigate persons living within their local areas 
who have never taught in Florida but who have 
been teachers elsewhere and are now living within 
the local county. With such a group the same 
program can be carried out as with the other groups 
above. 

f. That many high schools may well afford to 
make a reorganization of their high-school pro- 
grams, doing the best they can under the con- 
ditions by making a sincere attempt to recon- 
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struct the program so that it will be more definitely 
in harmony with, and meet the needs of, the popula- 


tion in the area which it serves. ... 


This whole program, if carried out, seems to 
have in it the possibility of helping the schools 
to maintain a level of service that would be far 
better than the corresponding level of service 
during the World War I, when the loss of school 
personnel produced much demoralization, par- 
ticularly among the high schools. The State 
Department of Publie Instruction has eo-oper- 
ated fully and is rendering its services very 
effectively in meeting the needs of this par- 
ticular emergency. It is not only trying to 
build up a more complete register of inactive 
teachers but it is carefully examining requests 
for emergency certificates, and on October 13, 
1942, secured from the State Board of Eduea- 
tion a resolution that all retired teachers may 
re-enter teaching service for the duration, and 
later return to retirement status. This partieu- 
lar resolution will help county school systems to 
a small degree. 

As in other parts of our nation, the ecompara- 
tively low salaries paid teachers have effects 
upon this situation. A few counties have made 
salary readjustments with inereases, but prob- 
ably not sufficient to act as a counteracting 
factor to the pull of salaries offered by the 
federal government to women, whether in secre- 
tarial services or in the other auxiliary services 
staffed by women, nor can the salaries compete 
with those offered men elsewhere. The State 
Department of Publie Instruction has consis- 
tently urged higher salaries, but without much 
suecess. To the writer, it seems that a revision 
of the state’s revenue system is needed and also 
federal aid to publie education to place teachers’ 
salaries at such a level that salary will be a fae- 
tor in holding teachers. 

The writer judges that, because of the atten- 
tion given to this problem in Florida and the 
provisions made to handle it, the schools will be 
helped much. If, however, the schools cannot 
maintain a qualified staff of teachers, then there 
is not much hope that the health program of the 
schools ean continue, that the community pro- 
grams and community services ean be developed, 
and in many eases that even the emergency de- 
mands will be met only with great difficulty. 
Most of these things ean be accomplished if the 
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schools have qualified teachers, but little can be 
done without the teachers. It is not too late yet 
to defer occasionally some teachers where they 
are badly needed, and it is now apparent that 
unless this is done there will be no school for the 
children. 

Material in this article is based largely upon 
the following references: 


1. Reports of the U. S. Office of Edueation 
Wartime Commission, especially those sections 
dealing with supply and demand of teachers and 
suggestions for refresher courses for inactive 
teachers, prepared by Ben W. Frazier and Clyde M. 
Hill, chairmen respectively of the two sub-com- 
mittees. Education for Victory, 1: 4: 11-13, 
April 15, 1942; 1: 6: 509, May 15, 1942; 1: 9: 
11-12, July 1, 1942; and later issues, Very help 
ful. 

2. Harless, B. B. and Mead, A. R., ‘‘Selective 
Service and High School Teaching Positions,’’ 
Bulletin 22, Bureau of Educational Research, Uni 
versity of Florida, June, 1941. 

3. Cumbee, C. F., Harless, B. B. and Mead, A. 
R., ‘‘Our Schools in Wartime: Can We Maintain 
Adequate Personnel?’’ Bulletin 24, Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Florida, Janu- 
ary, 1942. 

4. Mead, A. R. and Cumbee, C. F., ‘‘Loss of 
School Personnel,’’? mimeographed circular, Bureau 
of Educational Research, University of Florida, 
July, 1942. 

5. Carothers, M. W.—Circular letter issued by 
state director of instruction of Florida to county 
superintendents. Contains data on losses and 
possible new teachers from graduates of 1942 and 
helpful suggestions. 

A. R. Meap 
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PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING FOR PROS- 
PECTIVE ARMY INDUCTEES! 

Our Army today is an army of specialists. 
Our soldiers are radio operators, telephone line- 
men, bombardiers, anti-aircraft gunners, admin- 
istrative clerks, spotters, airplane mechanics, 
tank drivers, telegraph operators, cooks, ma- 
chine gunners, automotive mechanics, and tech- 
nicians in the other 610 specialized military 
jobs. 

These men need a knowledge of electricity, 
machines, shopwork, radio, automotive mechan- 


1A statement prepared by the Civilian Pre-In- 
duction Training Branch, Industrial Personnel Di- 
vision, Headquarters, Services of Supply, War De- 
partment, 
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es, clerical practices, radio code, or similar F. Basie radio code3 
training in fundamentals, if they are to be kit. P.I.T. Bulletin No. 301.3 


welded rapidly and efficiently into the kind of 
complex, integrated fighting force demanded by 
otal warfare. For some time, the Army has 
not been getting a sufficient number of men 
through the reception centers who have the type 
of specialized training directly usable in Army 
occupations. The educational agencies of the 
Nation may play a most important part in win- 
ning the war by giving yeuth the basie knowl- 
edge and technical skills needed for modern 
combat. 

The Civilian Pre-Induetion Training Branch, 
Headquarters, Services of Supply, has been es- 
tablished by the War Department to aid schools, 
colleges, and other civilian training agencies in 
planning edueational programs that will pro- 
vide prospective inductees with training essen- 
tial for specialization in the Army. 

The funetions of the Civilian Pre-Induction 
Training Branch are: (1) to analyze and state 
Army needs for pre-induction training; (2) to 
formulate and interpret official Army policy re- 
varding pre-induction-training programs; (3) 
to recommend appropriate types of pre-induc- 
tion training for meeting Army needs in com- 
mon and specialized areas; (4) to prepare and 
recommend, in co-operation with the U. S. Office 
of Edueation and specialized Army training 
branches, teaching materials for use by schools 
and other civilian training agencies in pre-in- 
duction-training programs; and (5) to eo-oper- 
ate with the U. S. Office of Education, state and 
local school systems, and other civilian training 
agencies in carrying into action pre-induction- 
training programs. 

Teaching guides for recommended programs 


in pre-induction training have already been 
published. They are as follows: 
A. Fundamentals of 

electricity. P.I.T. Bulletin No. 101.2 
B. Fundamentals of 

machines, P.I.T. Bulletin No. 102.2 
C, Fundamentals of 

shopwork, P.I.T. Bulletin No. 103.2 
D. Fundamentals of 

radio. P.I.T. Bulletin No. 201.2 


EK. Fundamentals of 
automotive me- 


chanies. P.I.T. Bulletin No. 202.2 





G. Driver education, 
H. Army clerical pro- 


cedures.4 


These teaching materials suggest instruction 


which will provide understandings basie to 


clusters of important Army jobs. An analysis 
reveals that a knowledge of electricity is implied 
in 151 occupations in the Army Air Forces, the 
Ground Forces, and the Services of Supply. 
Examples of such occupations are telegraph and 
telephone linemen, electrie motor repairman, 
radio repairman, telegraph operator, airplane 
mechanic, demolition specialist, and radio op- 
erator. Similarly, the guide for the pre-indue- 
tion course in fundamentals of machines sug- 
gests training basie to 226 Army occupations; 
fundamentals of shopwork, 188 occupations; 
fundamentals of radio, 35 occupations, and fun- 
damentals of automotive mechanics, 50 oceu- 
pations. 

Training in radio eode provides an opera- 
tional skill useful in a number of eommunica- 
The 
radio-code kit comprises instructional material 


tion jobs essential to the Army. basie 
for training students to receive messages by In- 
ternational Morse Code up to a speed of ten 
words per minute. 

The teaching materials on Army clerical pro- 
cedures are planned to give business-edueation 
students an introduction to Army clerical work 
and to the forms used in Army administration. 
Orientation to administrative practices is also 
provided. 

Guides for organizing instruction in other 
fields basic to specialized military training are 
in preparation and will be released as soon as 
completed. 

As part of its work in promoting the effec 
tiveness of pre-induction training, the Civilian 
Pre-Induction-Training Branch has developed, 

2 May be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 10 cents each. 

3 For saie by: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; Ginn and Co., Park Square, 
Boston; Noble & Noble, Publishers, Ine., 100 Fifth 


. 


Ave., New York City; Silver-Burdett Co., 45 E. 
17th St., New York City; Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
422 4th Ave., New York City. 
4 Distributed by the U. 8. 
Washington, D. C., free. 


Office of Edueation, 
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in co-operation with the Division of Visual Aids 
for War Training of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation, a bibliography of visual aids for pre- 
induction training in the fields of electricity, 
machines, shopwork, radio, and automotive me- 
chanics. The bibliography of visual aids corre- 
lates applicable sound and silent films and slide 
films to each of the major subdivisions in the 
teaching Brief 
deseriptive annotations are included and _ perti- 


guides covering these fields. 
nent bibliographical data are listed in a con- 
venient form. 

Publishers are co-operating in the program 
by preparing textbooks intended for use in pre- 
induction-training courses. These texts follow 
the general arrangement of topics suggested in 
the recommended teaching guides. In addition, 
the more significant Army technical and field 
manuals which are used for post-induection 
training in these fields are available at nominal 
sums from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The Civilian Pre-Induetion-Training Branch 
is preparing a general guide to pre-induetion 
will be made available to the 


training which 


educational agencies of the country. This guide 
explains Army policies relative to pre-induction 
training in the schools, and contains extensive 
suggestions for the guidance of schools in intro- 
ducing programs of pre-induction training. It 
is this pamphlet which seeks to give an overall 
picture of the program. It presents in broad 
outline the statement of Army needs for pre- 
induction training. 

Copies of pamphlets published to date have 
been distributed to secondary schools listed on 
the official mailing list of the Office of Eduea- 
tion. Additional copies may be secured from 
the agencies listed previously. 

Reports from the Nation’s schools and eol- 
leges indicate that there is widespread interest 
in the pre-induction-training program, and that 
the schovls generally are most anxious to ¢o- 
operate with the Army in providing appro- 
State 
departments of edueation and loeal school sys- 


priate training to prospective inductees. 


tems have planned appropriate changes in the 
curriculum of the high schools for the second 
semester of the current year so that boys in the 
junior and senior years may take appropriate 


pre-induction-training courses. A number of 
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secondary schools and colleges are already mak 
ing plans for providing pre-induction training 
during the summer months. It is anticipated 
that a large number of schools throughout the 
Nation will offer special courses both during 
the day and in evening sessions as summer 
courses to youth whose induction is imminent, 

It should be emphasized that co-operation in 
the program is entirely voluntary and there is 
no attempt on the part of the War Department 
to dictate policies or curriculum plans to thi 
schools of the Nation. The War Department 
is interested only in stating the needs of the 
Army for pre-induction training. It is up t 
the schools of the Nation to decide what eon 
tribution they wish to make in meeting these 
needs. 
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BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L., and JOHN C. MAYFIELD. 

Basic Electricity. Pp. viii+312. Illustrated. 
Scott, Foresman, 1943. $1.60. 
Prepared at the request of the War Department and 
the U. S. Office of Education in conformance with 
official pre-induction training course outline, No. PIT 
101. 





BREWER, WALDO LYLE. Factors Affecting Student 
Achievement and Change in a Physical Scienc: 
Survey Course. Pp. 78. Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1943, $1.60. 

A Ph.D. dissertation. 


DANA, ELuis HunTINGTON. A New Design fo 
College Public Relations in a Changing World. 
Pp. 46. (75¢) Modern College Administration. 
rp. 12. 25¢) Why College Trustees? Pp. 7. 
(15¢) Co-operation among Colleges. Pp. 8. 
(15¢) Education for What? Pp. 11. (25¢) 
Whither Independent Colleges? Pp. 11. (25¢ 
Privately published. 1942. 

May be obtained from the author, 26 Pilgrim Road 
Wellesley, Mass. 
e 

Foerster, F, W., and T. H. TETENS. Open Lette 
to the ‘‘Loyal Americans of German Descent.’’ 
Pp. 32. Privately published. 1943. 15¢. 
May be obtained from the authors, P. O. Box No. 51, 
Station G, West 52nd St., New York City. 

e 

M. Davip. Let’s Get Acquainted- 

Understanding the Democrati: 

Pp. xvi+ 378. Harper. 


HOFFMAN, 

Readings for 
Peoples of the World. 
1943. $1.60. 
An appeal for knowing our neighbors, in a world 
where all nations are becoming neighbors and wher 
men of good will struggle over the whole earth’s sur 
face for common goals of justice and freedom- 
Czechoslovakia, France, Netherlands, Norway, Great 
Britain, Australia, Russia, China, Canada, Mexico 
Brazil. 























Jobs in Naval Aviation—Informational Wall Chart. 
Prepared by the Occupational and Guidance Ser- 
vice, Vocational Division, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington. 1943. 


KAEMPFFERT, WALDEMAR. The Airplane and To- 
morrow’s Worid (Publie Affairs Pamphlets, No. 
78). Pp. 31. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1943. 10¢. 
What is the future of the glider and the helicopter? 
Will the airplane destroy our cities? Should a na 
tion seek to control “its air’? 

e 


Art Educa- 
Treasury Depart- 


LONGYEAR, WILLIAM (prepared by). 
tion in ‘* Schools at War.’’ 
ment, Washington. 1943. 

A wall chart, the purpose of which is to show the 
contribution of art to the war effort. 


Wy Part in This War—Helping on the Home Front. 
Pp. 93. Illustrated. Consumer Education Study 
of the NASSP, NEA, Washington. 1943. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

e 


NeF, JOHN Uric. The Universities Look for Unity 
An Essay on the Responsibilities of the Mind 
to Civilization in War and Peace. Pp. 42. Pan- 
theon Books, Ine., 41 Washington Square, New 
York. 1943. 50¢. 
e 


Picture Charts of Britain at War. Pp. 20. Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 1943. 

A colleetion of picture charts produced in Britain in 
the last few months, illustrating statistics of the 
war effort. 

@ 


Post-War Planning in Britain—Unofficial Post-War 

Planning, 1939-1943. Pp. 80. British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
1943. 
This pamphlet, which covers the war period in 
Britain from September, 1939, to the end of January, 
1945, is complementary to two other pamphlets of 
oflicial statements on postwar aims already issued 
by the British Information Services. It contains 
accounts of the work of the many unofficial organi- 
zations concerned with postwar planning, arranged 
under the headings of International Planning; Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation; Industry and Economies ; 
the Land—Town Planning—Housing and Amenities ; 
Agriculture; Education; Medicine and Health; Sci- 
ence; the Churches, 





@ 

SALLEY, RutH E. Some Factors Affecting the 

Supply of and Demand for Pre-School Teachers 
in New York City. Pp.x+98. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1943. $1.60. 
A Ph.D. dissertation that will be of particular in- 
terest to those coneerned with the training and 
placement of pre-school and primary teachers. It 
aims to show the need for the maintenance of ac- 
curate supply-demand statistics in the pre-school 
field in New York City and for the establishment of 
minimum standards both as to working conditions 
and salary in other than public-school positions. 


‘*Wartime Problems in Edueation.’’ Proceedings 
of the Conference on Wartime Problems, School 
of Education, University of California, February 
8-9. Pp. 65. Published by the university, Los 
Angeles. 1943. 





To Be Published May 15 


Classification and Pay Plans 
for Libraries in 


Institutions of Higher Learning 


Prepared by the Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure of the 
American Library Association 


Vol. 1. Non-Degree-Conferring Colleges. 
75 p. (Probably $1.50) 
Vol. 2. Four-year Colleges. 
125 p. (Probably $1.75) 
Vol. 3. Universities. 
175 p. (Probably $2.50) 
Sets up standards for college and university 
libraries. 
Each volume includes sections on: 

Classes of libraries, based on size of institu 
tion, appropriations, and teaching pro- 
gram. 

Standards of education, experience, and pay 
for personnel grades. 

Personnel specifications for all grades of 
library positions. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 

















Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 










WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 

speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 























A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 





Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 














Today as never before 
‘Teachers throughtout the 


Nation are Allert 


To meet the unprecedented responsibilities—and opportunities 
—within their vocational calling. ‘With this in mind, the University 
of California Summer Sessions are wide in scope, typifying the mag- 
nificent spirit of the people in their cooperation with the vital issues 
of war. Every effort has been made to offer courses which will con- 
tribute to this larger plan of fulfilling the present emergency require- 
ments of adaptation and change, while yet looking ahead with fore- 
sight into the future’s needful program of reconstruction. 





Open as usual to all high school graduates and others over 21 
years of age who are able to profit by the instruction offered, Summer 
Sessions begin on June 28 and continue until August 6 on the 
Berkeley and Los Angeles campuses. Needs of matriculation stu- 
dents, as well as of those candidates for degrees in the regular cur- 
riculum, have been met with a wide variety of courses in fields 
represented in the University course of study. 





Summer Sessions students will not be required to submit tran- 
scripts of record nor meet the formalities of the 16-week 1943 
Summer Terms, also being offered on the Berkeley and Los Angeles 
campuses. For the Bulletin of Summer Sessions, containing the com- 
plete announcement of courses, fees and other expenses, address: 
Director of Summer Sessions, 222 Administration Building, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, or 242 Administration Building, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Berkeley and Los Anégeles 


JUNE 28 to AUGUST 6 
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